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THE SILENCE IS BROKEN 


I Signed because... 


I signed because I’ve lost too much blood 

And what's more you want me to be silent. 

That’s finished now. Now we re going to speak. 
You the law-maker — what a quantity of blood 
You have on your hands, and you don't even see it 
But we re going to rub your nose in it. 

The law says that everyone is equal before the law. 
And yet your law selectively strikes down only one 
category. And you take on moralistic airs 

Cheat. 

You classify my physiological functions 

You describe in detail what happens inside 

my stomach. You write it in the “official journal” 
How indecent. 

And you expect me to feel ashamed 


That’s how you guarantee my silence for your own ends 


Hypocrite. 
But the silence is broken 


Weare showing you up. Everyone will see your true face 


How horrible. 


One of the women who signed the petition for abortion on demand, 
submitted by the women’s liberation movement and the movement for 


abortion on demand, France, 197 1. 


THE LONG 
SILENCE 


It was a long silence. The practice of abortion is ancient, almost certainly univer- 
sal, and most certainly more common than we realize. Women with unwanted 
pregnancies have only three options. They can be called to heroic living — have 
the child and keep it ; next, they can have the child and have it adopted ; lastly 
they can have an abortion. During the last century the third option was legally 
restricted. Except among (mostly) male moral theologians, ethicists and leg- 
islators who formed a united front in condemning the practice, abortion was not 
openly discussed. The suffering and mutilations, the death, the agony and the 
loneliness were endured in silence. There is no parallel to this in history. A 
matter of life and death, a cause of immense suffering for millions has been 


successfully kept hidden. 


The silence was shattered in the sixties — that decade of turmoil, hope and 
frustration. John T. Noonan Jr. in The Morality of Abortion identified forces 
which contributed to the dramatic changes in attitudes. First was the desire 
for professional autonomy on the part of trained physicians who believed that 
the decision to abort was basically a medical decision. Second was mounting 
pressure to provide efficient means of population control in view of the critical 
growth in world population. Third was the revolt against all traditional codes 
of morality, and the demand of sexual autonomy which regarded abortion as the 
final means of controlling pregnancy. Fourth was a related trend in contemporary 
culture which demonstrated a desire for rational control over one’s future, includ- 
ing one’s environment as well as one’s personal family life. In less than twenty 
years, we have witnessed the dramatic liberalization of abortion laws in many 
countries ; the most sustained and widespread public debate on any moral issue 
in modern times; the most radical changes in the moral conviction of some 
churches. We have seen the subject shake European governments and become 
(for a time at least) a major divisive issue in a US presidential election. — 


We can declare the long silence well and truly shattered ! 


But the noisy debates that have followed the silence have not been conclusive. 
The throwing away of the covers has not ended the practice of abortion. Even 
the legalizing of abortion has not eliminated illegal abortion nor has it tidied 
up all the problems. It is a problem as someone has said “which will not go 
away . Daniel Callaghan in Abortion, Law, Choice and Reality begins with 


the words: “Abortion is a nasty problem, a source of social and legal discord, 


moral uncertainty, medical and psychiatric confusion, and personal anguish. If 
many individuals have worked through to a position they find satisfactory, the 
world as a whole and most societies, have not. There is scarcely a nation in the 
world which believes it has discovered the perfect solution to the legal, social 
and medical problems of abortion. There is scarcely any religious group in the 
world whose members are in agreement on the moral issue of abortion. The 
rapidity with which the laws of different nations have been changed in recent 
years — in either a conservative or liberal direction — testifies to the world- 
wide uncertainty and flux.” 


In an ideal world with perfect people there would be no unwanted pregnancies 
and no abortions. And, of course, there would be no wars, no torture, no injustice, 
no battered babies, no hunger, nor anything else that hurts. Until that day comes, 
however, many millions of people around the world will continue to solve the 
problems of unwanted pregnancies with abortion. Neither the Church nor any 
other religion, nor law, nor both together with all the armoury of punishments 
that they have had available over the centuries, have ever stopped the practice 
of abortion. 


What are the continuing problems, even when abortion ts legalixed ? 


1. The moral and ethical questions are not resolved. Open debate is better 
than silence, but it is difficult to judge at this moment how far the present open 
debate has moved towards a resolution of the vexed moral and ethical questions. 
Certainly we have been greatly helped by the release of women from their long 
silence to tell us how it really is (as some have done in this issue). But there 
will continue to be sharp disagreements on the ethical and the moral issues. 
“The churches”, as one Lutheran writer has recently said, “are in ethical disarray 
and Christians desiring moral guidance about sexuality should look elsewhere 
than to the official statements of their church bodies.” 


2. The legal confusions are no less bewildering: countries bordering one 
another with different abortion laws; sometimes different practices even within 
one country. 


3. The problems of ethical pluralism within and among the churches is brought 
to a very sharp focus in the abortion debate. The heat which is generated among 
Christians holds the possibility of shattering our frail unity. There is great 
confusion among the churches on this issue. In some striking instances the way 
in which the debate has been conducted over the last decade does no credit to 
the churches. 


4. The question of what to do as over against what to say still has to be worked 
on: we found this in our Monbachtal consultation. The ISIS editors of this 
Risk rightly point out that sex education, access to contraceptives and contra- 
ceptive knowledge and so on, while necessary everywhere, do not solve the 
problem. Counselling, education, generous social security provisions, highly 
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competent and comprehensive adoption schemes, slum clearance and housing 
programmes, the elimination of poverty and so on, are all necessary and proper 
goals that modern people must pursue, but while they alleviate the problem they 
do not wholly solve it. The churches and others on both sides of the debate have 
been strong on rhetoric and weak in action. The Monbachtal consultation said 
bluntly that “compassion was more costly than condemnation’. 


This edition of Risk is therefore a modest contribution to an ongoing debate. It is 
a debate sometimes presented as one between avant-garde and reactionaries — 
between conservatives and radicals — between the wicked and the good — 
between Roman Catholic and Orthodox and Protestant. It is none of these. 
The New York Times of 3 February 1977 in a leading article said: “Those 
who oppose abortion and those who favour it encompass intelligent humane 
citizens, grappling with questions of life and death that have troubled the world 
since antiquity. The controversy around the issue of abortion will not be solved 
until we begin to listen to each other and to recognize that we are all intelligent 
humane people grappling with a very thorny problem.” The same New York 
leader went on to quote a sentence from Dr Midga Dene’s Necessity and Sorrow, 
a sensitive study of an abortion hospital: “Abortions reside in the realm of 
individual struggle, personal defeat, private hell.’’ The churches have a very 
special calling to be with those who are struggling, who are defeated, and who 
are in their private hell. 

Leslie Clements 


THE CHOICE ~ 
IS OURS 


When Risk approached ISIS to help prepare this issue, we felt somewhat hesitant. We 
are not a part of the World Council of Churches, but a group of women actively engaged » 
in the women’s movement : we were sure that our position on abortion would be very 
different from the World Council’s. But as women, we feel so strongly about this question 
that it seemed a good opportunity to work with it in this context and to provide a 
strong input from women in a milieu where they have been markedly absent from the 
discussion — the Church. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about this Risk is the fact that it is heavily western. 
We don’t apologize for this. We are western women, and it just happened that those 
in our discussion were also western women. More important was that some of us have 
had abortions. The problem of abortion is universal. The suffering, the guilt, the deaths, 
the illnesses: they are the reality in most parts of the world. In many ways, parts of 
western and eastern Europe and the USA are good examples of how that reality can be 
changed. Liberal laws in Hungary, Great Britain, Sweden, France and the USA all 
show one point very clearly : there is far less mortality and infection with legal abortions 
carried out in optimal circumstances than in countries where abortion is illegal. But 
the situation is far from perfect even there. 


More important than our westernness, we felt a tremendous need to give a personal 
content. Discussions on abortion — and even more so, the literature — get continually 
bogged down in ethical, philosophical, hypothetical arguments: arguments on demo- 
graphy (we must decrease the population at all costs), or nationalism (we must increase 
the population at all costs), on humanism (all life must be respected always), or continuity 
(when precisely does life begin ?). There is no getting out of this. We nearly went crazy 
after two weeks of non-stop reading during which time we probably covered an infinites- 
simal amount of everything that has ever been written on the subject. Just one more 
publication along those lines is not helpful. Abortion is a political problem directly 
involving women. You cannot talk about abortion without talking politics. And you 
cannot talk about abortion without listening to women. , 


Risk had already recorded a discussion held during the WCC Central Committee 
meeting last year among a variety of people from different countries and backgrounds. 
We listened, and we heard a lofty, wordy Church. We heard moral and philosophical 
posturing. We heard no reality, no personal testimony. So we decided to have our own 
discussion, to talk about our experiences, our confrontations with the medical profession, 
the law, the Church. We decided to talk about what it feels like to go through with an 
abortion, or to be refused one. We decided to talk and to listen to each other. This 
is the most important thing we have to offer in this issue of Rusk. 


Nothing is solved, of course. Solutions don’t come with words. Those who say “the real 
answer is sex education and better contraception” are right — in part. That is why so 
many proposals for liberalizing abortion include provisions for much greater access to 
both sex education and cheap contraception. The problem, though, is deeply political. 
Nothing will ever be changed as long as 50% of the population is denied a basic human 
right : the right to choose. 


In panels and discussions on religion and abortion I fre- 
quently have cited my favourite set of statistics : one hundred 
percent of the bishops who oppose the repeal of anti-abortion 
laws are men and one hundred percent of the people who 
have abortions are women. 


Mary Daly, USA 


A RISK DI 


This is an edited transcript of a discussion which took place in Geneva at the 
time of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in August 
1976. Participants are: Bertrice Wood (USA), minister, WCC staff member 
(moderator) ; Evelyn Mablatsi (South Africa), church worker; M.M. Thomas 
(India), Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society; Robin Gill 
(Great Britain), professor of social ethics; Mercy Oduyoye (Nigeria), teacher 
of history; Francesca Haak (Holland), church worker; Robert Nelson (USA), 
professor of systematic theology; Per Lonning (Norway), former bishop of the 
Church of Norway, professor of systematic theology; Irina Kirillova (Great 
Britain), educator and interpreter; Dorinda Sampath (Trinidad), educator ; 
Jenny Gill (Great Britain), medical doctor. 


Professor R. Gill and Dr. J. Gill both took part in the Office of Family Ministries 
consultation “‘Pastoral Care of those confronted with Abortion’’, Monbachtal, Federal 
Republic of Germany, October, 1974. A report in English, French and German is 
available from that office, WCC, Geneva, free. 


SCUSSION 


PER L@NNING: The Norwegian Bish- 
op’s Conference had been working for 
several years on the issue of abortion. A 
new abortion law had been proposed 
several years ago by the politicians, and 
we followed the whole issue. We have 
always taken the stand that we admit the 
moral justifiability of abortion in cases 
where the mother’s life is at stake, or if 
her health is threatened in such a way that 
the pregnancy would more or less ruin the 
rest of her life. We have at the same time 
made general statements that we endorse 
contraception. In countries where public 
legislation consistently rejects abortion and 
in some cases even contraception, I can see 
why many Christians come out on the 


liberal side. 


In Norway in recent years, there has been 
a tremendous rise in the abortion figures. 
There has taken place a change in mentality 
which contributes to a very tough psycho- 
logical pressure on women in an awkward 
social situation. Probably the majority of 
the women who are asking for an abortion 
in Norway would never have thought of it 
ten or fifteen years ago. The idea of having 
an abortion would simply not have oc- 
curred to them. This change is part of the 
whole cultural pattern. I believe it has to 
do with a consumer society, a society where 
there are new expectations and changing 
values ; forces we do not distinguish clearly 
have led to a serious situation where re- 
spect for life and for basic human dignity 
is jeopardized. The fresh question is to 
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ask why many influential people who seem 
to be so clear-headed about society, who 
see how everything is interrelated and who 
recognize the extent to which we are 
prisoners of structures, how such people 
speak like 19th century Manchester liber- 
als about sexual ethics and abortion. It is 
treated wholly as private ethics, to do 
with the individual. And they don't see 
the question which is implicit for the 
whole of society. Our new Norwegian 
law states that any woman has “the right” 
to have an abortion. It lists a fully compre- 
hensive series of cases, and one of them 
reads: “If pregnancy, birth or future care 
for the child involves considerable prob- 
lems for her. In evaluating this, decisive 
importance should be given to her own 
judgment.” Now that’s the law against 
which the Church has protested, and the 
reason I resigned from my episcopal see 
in the State Church when it became clear 
its arguments were not being given consid- 
eration by the Norwegian government. 


MERCY ODUYOYE: In Ghana and 
Nigeria the abortion debate highlights an 
aspect other than the health of the mother, 
and that is the career of the young girl. The 
whole future of the girl is at stake if she 
is pregnant in school. Once she’s saddled 
with a child, she cannot complete her 
education and she has few possibilities for 
improving herself. In Africa when a girl 
wants an abortion it’s because the male 
partner involved is irresponsible and is 
not going to help her to take care of the 
child. So now you have two people who 
are economically in trouble. 


Formerly in African society abortion was 
completely out of the question. Children 
meant prestige ; they were a sign of wealth, 
and even now, with all the technological 
developments, children are still very impor- 
tant. But for a girl of 15 or 17, maybe just 
getting into the university, to find herself 
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pregnant means hardship not only for her- 
self, but for the child. When abortion was 
being widely discussed in Nigeria this year, 
most of the women who contributed to 
the newspapers that I read focused on 
the irresponsibility of the man involved. 
They were saying these girls would never 
have required an abortion if the man acted 
in a responsible way (and most of the men 
involved are usually married). So the focus 
should not be on abortion, but on mea- 
sures for dealing with irresponsible men! 
Most married women, when they discuss 
contraception, say family planning is family 
planning. Where you don't have a family, 
you don't plan, so they deny all contra- 
ception to young girls. The unmarried 
woman, whatever her age, is not allowed 
contraception. At the same time when she 
wants to have an abortion, it’s a slur on 
her character. 


M. M. THOMAS: May I ask Bishop 
Lonning a question ? You accept the health 
of the mother as a very important consid- 
eration: when her health and life are affect- 
ed, then abortion is justifiable. Are you 
saying there are greater evils than abortion? 
In India, for instance, the law states that 
if the contraceptive methods available 
have failed, you can ask for an abortion. 
In India, the problem is not a “consumer 
society’, but the extreme poverty of the 
situation. It is entirely different in its 
economic aspects. After one or two chil- 
dren, it is really difficult for a family to 
give them any kind of quality of human 
life. And when that judgment is reached, 
it is considered that abortion could be 
more just than having more children. If 
you really cannot provide any kind of 
protection — economic, social and so 
on — that seems a moral conclusion. So 
I am asking whether you would consider 
other things than the health of the mother 
as weighing in a moral judgment ? 


PER L@NNING: I wouldn't just state 
health in general as a sufficient reason. 
There is the right to life issue. From the 
very moment of conception the whole 
hereditary code is there. Virtually the 
full identity of the new human being is 
decided. For me this is one of the terrible 
situations where any decision is wrong. 


But you have to find the lesser evil. Cer- 
tainly in a country with extreme poverty, 
and where there is no possibility of a 
complete life, so to say, for the new human 
being, this would have a bearing on an 
ethical decision. But that certainly doesn’t 
apply to the affluent western society. 1 would 
say that in my country society itself behaves 
like an unfaithful lover, and chooses the 
cheapest way, instead of giving the neces- 
sary support. But in conditions of extreme 
poverty I can see the need for this very, 
very painful attempt to balance the con- 
cerns... 


ROBERT NELSON: But this argument 
can be twisted, as it is in America, to 
exactly the reverse. I know many young 
people now who say they favour abortions. 
They say because Americans consume so 
much energy, so much food in comparison 
with the rest of the world that it’s unfair 
to have children — not just abort a few, 
but never have children. 


M. M. THOMAS: You mean they would 
not have even the first child ? 


ROBERT NELSON : That’s right. These 
are married people who resolve not to 


have children. 


M. M. THOMAS: They're not resorting 


to abortion, but using contraception ? 


ROBERT NELSON : Yes, but sometimes 


it fails. Now surveys in our country, espe- 
cially among teenage women who become 
pregnant, revealed that about 75% never 
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use contraceptives anyway. Either out of 
ignorance, or because they have been 
tutored, in our current sex-oriented society, 
to think that contraceptives will somehow 
diminish their pleasure and their joy in the 
sexual act. 


PER LONNING: The basic issue is this 
conflict of life against life. Any decision 
is taken in view of that confrontation. 


DORINDA SAMPATH: In Trinidad, 
Jamaica or other Caribbean islands where 
abortion is not legalized it has become a 
very controversial issue, especially last 
year. During the International Women’s 
Year, it became a priority subject for dis- 
cussion among women in various organiza- 
tions. The women were very vocal on the 
issue. They felt that the woman should 
decide whether she wants an abortion 
because it’s her right, and her body, and 
all this sort of thing. Most cases of illegal 
abortion end in death or irreparable dam- 
age to the woman. We have been fighting, 
among those of us who are concerned 
about it, for legalized abortion. On the 
other side of the fence we have very well 
organized family planning clinics in Trini- 
dad where contraceptives are free. In fact, 
parents made a big noise last year about 
an announcement by the Family Planning 
Clinic that contraceptives would be given 
to any young person who requested them. 
This, of course, has been abused, and 
therefore parents and churches argued 
against it and were very, very loud in 
their dissent. At the end of it all, however, 
we still have had to consider the health 
of the woman or young girl who will have 
to go through an ¢/legal abortion. 


JENNY GILL: Contraception and the 
discussion about abortion is very confusing 
because, however good the contraception 
is, people will still be presented with the 
problem of abortion. Contraception will 
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never ever be 100% effective, and there- 
fore, I think it’s a bit of a red herring. 
The fact is that you cannot do away with 
abortion by contraception. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: When I was a 
tutor in Cambridge, contraceptives were 
not, as they are now and have been for 
some years, available on the National 
Health Service. In fact, the axiom became : 
“the pill, the tutor’s best friend”. I agree 
with you that the question of contraception 
is rather irrelevant to the discussion. I go 
back to the period when, sadly, a certain 
number of one’s pupils found themselves 
having abortions. It was not on the whole 
an economic problem. But it was a tragedy. 
It was an absolute tragedy for the girl in 
question, and we were forewarned, as I say, 
as tutors: when you have somebody with 
an abortion be prepared that you're going 
to have to nurse quite a severe depression. 
It was, and I want to return and underline 
this word again, again and again: what- 
ever all the other factors may be, and they 
are numerous and complex, #t 7s a tragedy 
for the woman — whether she’s fifteen 
and almost inarticulate, or whether she’s 
twenty-five and highly articulate. Women 
react in the same way, and this is absolutely 
natural. A woman is torn between the 
various reasons for which she wants the 
abortion and the fact a life is taken. Sadly, 
we also accept the fact that it is occasional- 
ly inevitable. 


M. M. THOMAS: Is that a nee 


fact? In Japan you have more abortions 
than live births. I don’t know whether it 
is so universal as to make that statement. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: I can’t speak for 
Japan, but I can speak for the people I 
have dealt with. 


JENNY GILL: Are you talking of the 


time when abortion was illegal? In the 


practical world, it comes down to the 
hard reality that, if abortion’s illegal it’s 
felt to be wrong, and if it’s legal it’s right. 


ROBIN GILL: Could I just come back 
to a point of fact. It doesn’t seem to me 
that, in those countries which have intro- 
duced liberalized abortion, that there is a 
very demonstrable fall in illegal abortions. 
One of the arguments often used to con- 
vince churches and others for liberalized 
abortion laws is that such laws will cut 
down on illegal abortions. I think the evid- 
dence goes the other way. It is an astonish- 
ing finding that ¢//egal abortions persist in a 
society where abortion is freely available. 
It’s a little bit comparable to the betting 
legislation that’s taken place in many 
countries. Various forms of gambling 
have been made legal on the argument 
that it will lessen illegal gambling. In 
fact, the evidence seems to suggest exactly 
the opposite. 


DORINDA SAMPATH: What bothers 
me most about the abortion issue is not 
the fact that we are allowed to have an 
abortion, or it’s legalized, but the fact 
that there is abortion, that it’s widely 
practised. Well, what are we doing about 
it ? Because it’s a very traumatic occasion. 
For girls who are legally aborted, it is still 
sometimes a matter of life and death. And 
then, is it more traumatic to have a baby 
in a social setting that does not sanction 
a child out of wedlock? Or is it more 
traumatic to abort this child, and live with 
guilt ever after ? This is what bothers me 
and this is where I can’t reconcile the 
two. Which is less traumatic ? 


EVELYN MAHLATSIT: Let me get into 
this. The important thing is we have abor- 
tions everywhere. It doesn’t matter where 
we start from. Talking of my situation 
in the black community of South Africa, 


I think this is a new thing. It’s unknown 
unless the health of the mother is affected 


or is in danger and if there’s a fear that 
the child so born would be deformed. 
Now this is something which is quite 
unknown to black culture. Every child 
born is accepted. Therefore, even if some 
children are burdens on the family, they are 
accepted. In the black communities abor- 
tion has been unknown and large families 
are welcome. Traditionally the larger the 
family is the more you are a rich man. 
Now, I have been reading some of the 
statistics of the abortions in the Johannes- 
burg area: of the abortions there, the 
high percentage occurs amongst the blacks! 
Despite the fact that we still say families 
should be large, and to us an unmarried 
mother lost the sense of shame a long 
time ago. Most of our abortions, I must 
say, are‘criminal abortions. 


MERCY ODUYOYE: African com- 
munities are saying pregnancy, abortion, 
childbirth are not a matter for individual 
decision. We have a saying to the effect 
that the child is yours for the nine months 
that it’s inside you, but once the child is 
born, it belongs to the community. There- 
fore the slogan used in Scandinavian 
countries that “I control what happens 
in my womb” is unacceptable in African 
society. Africans are saying pregnancy is a 
duty to the community. A woman is a 
vehicle for bringing back all the ancestors 
who died, who are waiting for the girls to 
bring them back to life. So it’s not only 
a crime against society, it’s even a crime 
against your ancestors! And the weight 
of this on a young girl is so great that 
I shall not be surprised if girls develop 
mental illness following an abortion. 

When an unmarried girl is pregnant, the 
first three months are terrible for her; 
everybody behaves as if the sun had stood 
still and the young mother-to-be feels 
buffetted about. Once the child is born, 
she’s accepted with that child and every- 
body forgets... I want just to raise this 
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question whether abortion, apart from 
health, is an individual issue or an issue 
for the society. If there were adequate 
welfare services, the kibbutz type of care 
for youngsters, would one still have abor- 
tion? In societies where there’s no type 
of welfare and the quality of life risks 
being lowered for the child and the 
unmarried mother, and we still do not 
allow the unmarried to have family plan- 
ning... 


M. M. THOMAS: The poor in India 
have larger families for a simple reason. 
If you have thirteen children only two are 
likely to survive. In a sense the poor are 
saying: “Don't talk to us about the 
quality of family life and so on. When 
we are old we have to depend on the 
one or two children who survive.” 


DORINDA SAMPATH: Mercy, is it 
really because of economic problems that 
we go through this thing, or is it because 
of change, or westernization ? The patterns 
of culture, the old taboos fall away, and 
these influence the rise in abortion. 


MERCY ODUYOYE: The two issues 
are inter-related. In the traditional econ- 
omy, which was rural and _ integrated, 
there was no reason to strive to move 
beyond your ascribed position. But with 
westernization people who were nobody 
now want to be somebody — especially 
in the urban setting. A// opportunities are 
open, and never mind what one’s back- 
ground was, one can still achieve some- 


thing. 


ROBERT NELSON: Strangely, here, 
sitting in the Ecumenical Centre, we have 
avoided what is in effect the central ques- 
tion. What is it that divides Christian 
people, as well as other people, on this 
whole abortion matter ? Why do we talk 
of it as a tragedy, as a dilemma — as an 
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agonizing dilemma — and all these other 
things? And of course the issue we well 
know is whether we look upon the unborn 
child, or the foetus, as being a human being 
or not. We haven't brought that up so far. 
Every abortion discussion or debate that 
I've been involved in must come very 
quickly or eventually to that kind of ques- 
tion. 


ROBIN GILL: This raises not just moral 
problems, but political problems too. 
Bishop Lonning, one question I really 
wanted to ask you was a political question, 
not simply a moral question. We have an 
unprecedented scene — at least in the 
West; in Europe, in the United States 
and possibly in some parts of the Third 
world too. The churches are being politi- 
cally active in a way that I don’t think they 
have been active on any other moral issue, 
perhaps with the sole exception of war 
during war-time. It strikes me, then, that 
the churches have been more active on 
this political question than they have been 
on any other single moral question! By this 
I mean that almost all the activity has been 
directed against liberalized abortion. I was 
going to ask you, Bishop, if it wasn’t too 


_tude of me, why was it that you felt this 


was the “resigning issue’ and not a host 
of other moral questions? What's so 
special about abortion ? 


PER LONNING: There could have been 
other issues. Our church has in recent 
years spoken to the political authorities in 
our country on a variety of different con- 
cerns. The difference in this case is that so 
much political prestige is given to the 
slogans about self-determined abortion ; 
the political authorities were not even 
willing to enter into a dialogue to listen 
and to answer the Church’s case. It seems 
to me that in many ways this is today a 
test case for all social ethics. In most 
other areas the political authorities have 


started to discover that something is wrong 
with modern consumer society and at 
least they are trying to do something about 
it, they feel a concern. But here they were 
absolutely unwilling to listen and unwilling 
to exchange viewpoints on the basic ques- 
tions relating to human wealth, health and 
dignity. And they phrased the law in an 
unprecedented way. We don’t have any 
law in our county which states in plain 
words as something which obviously 
infringes upon the integrity of another 
human life. 


M. M. THOMAS : Is it only the right of 
the foetus to be born? Is just that the 
human right ? Or is it for a fuller human 
life ?... I can understand the African 
approach. Once you are a child you belong 
to the whole society. The West has become 
individualistic at that point, and I think 
many unmarried mothers will find a solu- 
tion if that attitude is taken. But now the 
question is what do you mean by dignity 


of human life ? Is it the right of the child 
who is formed in the womb to be born, 
or is it a right to be born and brought up 
in a fully human situation. This is a totality 
of life in a small society, or is it only just 
the right of every woman ? 


FRANCESCA HAAK: In Holland the 
question of abortion legislation is highly 
political. 


M. M. THOMAS: But would you con- 
sider abortion as an absolute evil in your 
own theological thinking ? 


FRANCESCA HAAK: I certainly con- 
sider abortion — apart from the hard 
medical reality involving danger for the 
mother’s future health — an evil in itself. 
But, do the girls and women who ask for 
abortion really know what they want, do 
they know what they are going to risk ? 
I fear that some legislation on abortion 
will be necessary “because of the hardness 


ms 


of our hearts”. The legislation of Moses 
— on divorce — was not an ideal. Nei- 
ther is this the case in the field of abortion 
legislation. Nevertheless I think and 
believe that the great reality which is in 
heaven and earth must be seen as another 
category in the sense of the Gospel : “For- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” We do not know what we do when 
we make legislation on abortion, our hearts 
are hard. 


JENNY GILL: It’s all very well to say 
abortion is wrong. I feel that one ought 
to be involved with the people faced 
_ with decisions about abortion. And I don’t 
think that it’s fair, which is what has 
happened with a lot of legislation, to 
pass this buck to the doctors. So much 
of the law which is passed pushes this 
decision onto the girl or in fact on the 
counsellor or the doctor. This is un- 
satisfactory. 


DORINDA SAMPATH: 
know what are we in our own corners 
of the world, in our churches, doing about 
this abortion issue. I’m not taking a stand 
about whether it should be legalized or 
not, but what are we doing to ease the 
pressure, the frustration, the hurt of a 
woman's experience ? 


I want to 


M. M. THOMAS : What you are saying 
is that it’s only a pastoral problem ? It is 
more a political, ethical question, it’s 
primarily a pastoral problem ? I can relate 
to that, but the point is, is that your posi- 
tion ? 


DORINDA SAMPATH: Right now I 
think we've all established our feelings. 
Let's come down now to pastoral care. 


PER L@NNING: In the Church of 


Norway we are concerned about this and 
we have built up the work of family coun- 
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selling offices. In my opinion there is no 
contradiction between having a clear 
stand on abortion and showing compassion 
and being concerned with people. And 
that’s the thing which is particular to 
Christianity. We can combine the firm 
stands — the belief in God the creator and 
the meaning of the life He has given to 
us — with understanding, forgiveness and 
forebearance. Very often when I’ve been 
asked in a discussion, where is your com- 
passion — when you have some woman 
sitting in front of you and she is more 
or less obsessed by her demand for an 
abortion, don’t you feel compassion ? Oh, 
yes. I really feel compassion, deep com- 


However, everything which 


passion. 


should create the need for abortion has 
been diminishing, so, according to all 
predictions, the demand for abortion 
should be going down, but it has been 


° | ° . E 
going up! As to the issue of compassion : 


What can I first do in order to stop this 
development, so that the number of 
women in this distress shall not just go on 
increasing and increasing? A so-called 
“understanding” attitude which contrib- 
utes to making abortion more and more 
accepted and so will push more and more 
women into this dilemma tomorrow does 
not reflect true compassion. 


As far as guilt is concerned, it is important 
in some cases that the Christian counsellor 
give a woman courage to take an abortion; 
there are some cases where a woman 
simply ought to have an abortion, but 
those cases are not very many. There are 
many more cases, so far as the Church 
is concerned, which involve some woman 
or some family which has had an abortion 


and knows it is wrong, and they have to 
clear things up. And it’s our duty to speak 


about forgiveness to them and to deal with 


them in the spirit of Christ. Advocates of 
liberal abortion argue that they have the 
compassion on their side, and we are 
just speaking of sin and guilt. Guilt is 
something in which we all share, and 
if we see the structures behind this abortion 
question, we see that we all share in this 
consumer society, and that with our general 
attitudes, we have contributed to the 
rising demand for abortions. If we don’t 
see that, and confess, we have nothing to 


Say... 


BERTRICE WOOD: If the Church 
is so good on the side of compassion, then 
why is it that when people are faced with 
this decision, they very rarely go to the 
Church. Any women whom I have had 
speak to me about abortion have not come 
to me as a pastor of the Church, ever, 
they have come to me as a friend... 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: Again and again 
the words “consumer society” have come 
up and though I would not deny the 
problems that this poses, I was very struck 
by the fact that, you, from Norway, and 
you, from America, take up this theme. 
It applies to England, too. As our standard 
of living goes on rising so does the rate 
of abortions. Even with legalized abortion, 
we get more abortions. I think there are 
various reasons for this, but one that I’d 
just like to throw in as a question is: Is it 
not because there is a loss of the true con- 
cept of the human being? There is no 
longer sufficient respect for the human 
being, and I’m not talking of the foetus 
at the moment. I’m talking about life 
which has become cheap. 


ROBIN GILL: But, if this is what you're 
trying to do, do you have a right as a 
church to try to force the government to 
legislate against abortion when the major- 
ity of people within that country want a 
freer abortion? Doesn’t the Church, in 


a 


fact, have some caring function, even 
when the will of the people goes against 
its own wishes, a job to go on caring 


pastorally for these people... 


ROBERT NELSON: Look here, the 
Church in any free society has a right 
to advocate it’s own moral position. 
Whether it’s a 5% or 10% minority or a 
90% majority; and for its members to 
use their right as citizens to influence 
the government, as much as they can, in 
a democratic way to be sure. This is argued 
in our country a great deal now that the 
so-called “Catholic mentality” is being 
forced upon the American populace by 
those who want to change our laws on 
abortion. First of all, it’s not only Catholic. 
It’s very largely Catholic, but Protestant, 
Jewish, and non-religious people also 
share the same view — that there’s a 
wrongness about abortion that they feel 
the State has to have an interest in. 


ROBIN GILL: I don’t think that’s true ; 


Christians themselves are divided about 
this... 


ROBERT NELSON: I'm talking about 
a position which is not necessarily a major- 
ity position... 


ROBIN GILL: It’s not the majority in 
many churches, it’s not the majority within 
society. 


ROBERT NELSON: ... Every poll you 
read shows differing kinds of percentages 
precisely because the questions are always 
put in different ways... 


ROBIN GILL: This reveals what I want 
to underline: it’s the major ethical action 
the churches are doing at the moment. And 
it’s not the pastoral care of the individual ; 


the churches’ major pastoral function at 


the moment, as I see it, is a polztical one. 
I’m not very happy with 1t, but it is a 
political one. 


MERCY ODUYOYE: Bob, could you 
enlarge on what you mean by “there is a 
basic wrongness about abortion.” This 
wrongness, what is it ? 


ROBERT NELSON: I think for many 
people, certainly not all, the sense of 
wrongness is that an unborn child, at 
whatever stage, is being killed. There is 
something wrong here, they say, otherwise 
there’s no problem. There’s no problem 
if I have my gall bladder removed or 
one of my defective kidneys. Nobody 
worries about this. But an abortion in- 
volves a life. I see a third dimension the 
Church has responsibility for. First of all 
to state a moral position if it has one, but 
many of our own churches are divided 
on it, so they can't say a thing, as you 
know. Secondly, show the compassion — 
the pastoral compassion — which is 
absolutely indispensable to the life of the 
Christian community. It doesn’t mean, 
therefore, when a pregnant woman comes 
and asks for counsel she’s told what a 
sinner she is and how she’s going to fry 
in hell. Of course not. You show compas- 
sion in every way possible. 


But thirdly, and I think this is true only 
in democratic societies where legislative 
procedures are freely influenced, if church 
bodies are going to take rigorous positions 
on abortion or even very restrained posi- 
tions against it, then they have in these 
modern times to pay the other price, which 
is the caring for women who are urged to 
go through with their pregnancies — 
whether they are married or not — caring 
in child care, in all sorts of social welfare 
possibilities, care for those with defective 
bodies and so on. This is the other side 
of it. Many like to be prophets and say 


“Down with abortion, down with abor- 


tion, right to life!”, but they are not 
prepared to go on with the consequences... 


ROBIN GILL: I think all of us would 
agree with points two and three, I think 
there’s little to argue about. Point one 
strikes me as the really contentious one, 
because what the Church is doing is saying 
that the churches can’t agree upon it them- 
selves. When a church does agree about 
abortion — my church makes pronoun- 
cements about abortion — it worries me 
deeply because it raises a crucial question 
for the Christian. Has my church got the 
right to speak for me as a Christian? 1 get 
extremely angry, not because I have a definite 
opinion on abortion, I suppose I don’t ; but 
I think other moral issues are much, much 
more crucial, and my church and many 
other churches seem to be quite obsessed 
with abortion, and little concerned about 
the major ethical issues of our time — 
such as war, for instance. 


PER LONNING: We certainly have 
no means to force our government and 
we certainly don’t try to. The only force 
we have is to speak out of conviction. 
For my part I had to speak, not only with 
words, but also through some symbolic 
action, and I can’t see that that is in any 
way contrary to democratic principal. 


ROBIN GILL: But you spoke and acted 
— and quite rightly and courageously 
— asa Christian, not as the Church. 


PER LONNING: Not as the Church, 
certainly, but on behalf of the Christian 


community. 


ROBIN GILL: That’s what worries 


me! This assumption 1s what worries me ! 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: Yes, but what is 
the Church in this context ? As a Christian 
you can’t disassociate yourself from the 


Church... 


PER L@NNING: I conclude, Robin, 
you must certainly be opposed to most 
of the activities which are carried on by 
the World Council of Churches, for 


example ? 
ROBIN GILL: Well, yes ! (Laughter) 


M. M. THOMAS : There is the divisiveness 
of this question within churches and between 
churches. In my opinion this issue is becom- 
ing a major divider of churches, within 
churches and across all sorts of lines. I 
wonder how the World Council of 
Churches might be more helpfully involved 


in this. 


PER L@NNING: But in Scandinavia 
the churches have been very much united on 
this issue ! When we look across to America 
we are surprised to see the stands and the 
lack of stand by the churches. It seems to 
me that the confusion of the American 
churches has got to do with a somewhat 
situationless reaction to traditions and 
standards of legislation influenced by 
religions. To speak quite openly especially 
of the Roman Catholic attitude in many 
countries, where abortion is still abso- 
lutely prohibited and also contraception is 
denied, I can understand psychologically 
that many Christians need to voice their 
protest, that they feel that this is a prepos- 
terous kind of religious legislation. It has 
the kind of rigidity which doesn’t work in 
today’s society. But I regret that the whole 
dimension of the threat to life in today’s 
world is, in this way, shut out of consid- 
eration and that in reacting to an out-of- 
date authoritarianism we end up with an 
equally out-of-date liberalism. 


MERCY ODUYOYE: There’s a problem 
of decision-making here. The Scandinavian 
countries have churches whose membership 


are supposed to be 90% of the population. 
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Now who speaks for the people of Scandi- 
navia ? Is it the politicians who have identi- 
fied the need for abortion, or the Church 
hierarchy ? I’m bringing this up because we 
are faced here with a question of where does 
one start the conversation : If we are asking 
in the ecumenical movement, the ecumenical 
family, where are these questions being 
raised ? We can't say that the Catholics are 
‘anti abortion and the Lutherans are ‘pro’. 
If we are going to deal with the abortion 
question in the ecumenical movement, | 
think we really get down to individuals. 


JENNY GILL: The churches can cer- 
tainly agitate along the issues of providing 
alternatives to abortion. At the conference 
at Monbachtal the Catholic representatives 
stressed this need for concrete alternatives. 
They have accepted that abortion is wrong 
and they don't really enter into the question 
of whether or not abortion should happen. 
But they have set themselves to agitating 
for and setting up a system where they 
offer a very real alternative to a pregnant 
girl who may be at school. They say “come 
and live here, we will provide the money, 
we will provide the backup, so that if you 
really want to keep that child and bring it 
up yourself, we will make it possible for 
you to carry on at school and for you to 
do things which are now the obstacles to 
your keeping that child.” 


MERCY ODUYOYE: In the Churches 
I know in Africa, I have not seen one 
instance of abortion being brought up and 
discussed. I think if there is any way 
by which the World Council of Churches’ 
Family Education raises this, it would 
be good for us. Several of the churches 
now have family life desks, but they are 
not raising this issue. They are raising more 
the issue of how you keep the couple 
together, whether they are tearing each 
other up or not. I think this issue about 
whether or not they have children they 


can or cannot afford, and whether they 


are unmarried or part of the family, is 
pretty important. 


ROBIN GILL: The Church’s pastoral 
function is not quite as easy as this. From 
Monbachtal we only discovered, as far as 
I can see, two things ; one is that all of us 
as Christians could agree that the present 
situation v7s-d-vis abortion is evil. We were 
totally disagreed about what we meant 
by evil; whether we meant abortion in 
itself was evil, or whether we meant 
society s attitude towards abortion, or 
society's attitude towards the unmarried 
mother, was evil; we just couldn't agree. 
We could agree that the Churches did 
have a major function in supplying alter- 
natives — positive alternatives — to 
abortion. But even there you see there 
was a level of disagreement which was 
much more profound than we probably 
realized at the time. Having made some- 
thing of a special study since of some of 
the positive alternatives that are offered 
by organizations such as LIFE in various 
countries, I still feel worried that this 
doesn't reflect joint ecumenical activity. 
The Churches still cannot agree to this 
alternative because in the very handling 
of abortion counselling, it does matter 
which way you evaluate the moral problem. 
And since Churches and Christians, individ- 
ual Christians, are so totally disagreed 
about the moral problem, rightly or 
wrongly, I doubt if you can force confor- 
mity among Christians on this issue. It 
doesn’t really strike me, even at the present 
level, that we can jointly put forward 
positive alternatives to abortion. 


PER LONNING: I think that you exag- 
gerate the kind of disagreement there is 
among Christians. It’s true that there 
is much disagreement as to legislation. 
But on the ethical issue as such, there 
seems to be a fairly unanimous agreement 
that abortion is an evil to be avoided. That 


extinguishing life, taking life, is an evil 
in itself (many people talking at once). If 
you believe in God as the creator of life, 
extinguishing life is in itself an evil which 
has to be justified by the very necessity of 
protecting life. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: Are we all agreed 
that abortion is an evil, but are we also 
agreed that evil is perpetrated because 
we live in a fallen and imperfect world ? 
And we are all fallen and imperfect. 
But it is still an evil, the taking of life. 


PER L@NNING: I should like to ask in 
this group here whether there is agreement 
about a simple statement — about whether 
extinguishing a human life after conception 
is wrong ? 


DORINDA SAMPATH: Many of our 
young girls go into this without facing 
such a dilemma; whether this is taking 
a life or not. They do it because they cannot 
bring this child into the world. Society 
wont accept it. They hardly face the 
question: “I am taking a life and it is evil.” 
Maybe at Cambridge, Irina, your girls did 


have this problem but most of ours don’t. 


ROBIN GILL: Well, this is where you 
bait the question for us. When you asked 
a simple question you said, “human life 
now this baits the 
whole question we're talking about. 


after conception” : 


PER LONNING: I would very much 
question whether you are speaking on 
behalf of the majority of the Christian 
churches in Scotland. There is no doubt 
that I speak on behalf of what is more 
than 90% of the Christian constituency in 
Norway. It’s not relevant whether you 
discuss the question of agreement or dis- 
agreement if you discuss a question of 
right and wrong. 


DORINDA SAMPATH: Let me pro- 
pose a problem. Suppose one of these girls 
comes to you. She knows she has had an 
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abortion, but she has not faced the fact 
that she has taken a life. What will be 
your counselling to her ? She knows she has 
gone through a very painful experience. 
Suppose you had one of these girls who 
didn’t look at it as immoral, as criminal: 
how will you-counsel her ? 


PER L@NNING: Whether it’s criminal 
Or not is not my business. But certainly 
I know that subjective, individual attitudes 
must be faced with the Word of God. 
What I have to administer it remission 
of sin and not permission. So I never try 
to help people through excusing them, but 
to face an issue and to see that God is 
greater than their predicament. That’s 
my way of counselling. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: Even if someone 
tries to have an abortion and justifies it 
by very fashionable, “trendy” ideas ; some- 
where there is still a moment of pausing 
because the very principle of life is being 
subjected to violence. And, by the way, 
isn't abortion older than our present 
society — even older than Christianity ? 


MERCY ODUYOYE: I believe that 
Africans generally would say abortion is 
evil, but I am looking at the realities of 
the life I know now and the aspirations of 
young girls. I have no doubt what I would 
say to a young girl faced with abortion. 
To someone who has already been through 
it, I can have no condemnatory words for 
her because I know the pressures that 
brought her to the decision. I am not sure 
what I would say to someone who does 
not see it as immoral. 


DORINDA SAMPATH: That’s your 


direct answer to my question ? 


PER LONNING: I hope that none of 
you would argue that life is such an evil 
thing that you had better not bring people 


into... 


BERTRICE WOOD: You know, I 
wouldn't necessarily agree with you there : 
that everyone decides, or even the majority 
of people who do decide for abortion, do 
it for selfish reasons. There are a lot of 
cases in which it is quite the opposite — 
there's concern for other people, and 
there’s concern for what the life of this 
child is going to be like. I must confess 
that I have extreme difficulty in a coun- 
selling situation and saying to someone 
“you have committed a sin” and therefore 
I am here to give forgiveness. 


PER L@NNING: Are you applying that 


to all areas of life, or just to abortion ? 


BERTRICE WOOD: If I argue for the 
mystery of life, the sanctity of life, the 
dignity of life, then it’s not always easy to 
limit that question to an unborn child. 
There are other issues of human dignity 
which play into the issue for me and there- 
fore I keep hearing selfless decisions to 
have an abortion which are considering 
human dignity for many other persons as 
well as the life of this unborn child. I can’t 
say straight across the board that if some- 
one came to me for counselling that I 
would say, automatically, if she had an 
abortion, it was wrong, and now I’m here 
for the remission of sins, because I’m not 
sure I would call it a sin in every case. 


PER LO@NNING: Now you are making 
a caricature of my standpoint. I am not 
going to throw such a grave accusation 
into the face of anybody either. I take this 
counselling profoundly seriously. 


ROBERT NELSON : It is a basic Chris- 
tian understanding of faith that sometimes 
people have to die so that others live. 
Now if the abortion decision is at that 
level, as you indicated, then of course 
nobody is going to say that this is abso- 
lutely wrong, but they'll still say it’s tragic. 
As long as we can talk in terms of conflict 


in life between unborn and the potential 
mother, then I think that we are all pretty 
much ocaegreed— that Gwe shavera»rréal 


problem. 


ROBIN GILL: It strikes me that the 
problem you raise is highlighted, for 
example, with the coil. It’s one of the 
possibilities, it’s not the proven possibility, 
mind you, that the coil, a widely used 
contraceptive, acts as an abortive. Now I 
suspect that for most Christians — for 
most thinking Christians — it matters 
not one way nor another whether the coil 
acts as an abortive within the first day or 
two. Not one way or another. It simply 
isn't a moral problem. Yet if we are to take 
your argument seriously, it ought to be. It 
ought to be a major moral problem. 


PER LONNING : So what ? 


ROBIN GILL: So, it threatens your 
whole simplistic argument; it isn't as 
simple as that. We do find ourselves using 
things which may have certain actions 


which we can't bring ourselves to say as 
Christians that we're actually taking life 
at that point — or a human life at that 
point. 


PER L@NNING: What does that con- 


vey other than a lack of reflection ? 


ROBIN GILL: Let's take us back a 
further step of course as some Catholic 
writers have done ; not all Catholic writers, 
but some argue the sin of contraception, 
too, that here we are deliberately with- 
holding human life. Human life! We are 
deliberately withholding human life by 


using contraception. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: Should we not 
make a so-called 
natural and artificial means of contracep- 


distinction between 


tion ? 


PER LQ@NNING: The Church does 
officially, but do the members? Do the 


members conform to that ? 


BERTRICE WOOD: How do indivi- 
uals within your church, as far as you 
know, deal with this ? 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: We separate the 


issues of abortion and _ contraception. 


ROBIN GILL: I’m muddling them up 
again deliberately, because I don’t think 
you can separate them. 


IRINA KIRILLOVA: What I’m going 
to say, in fact, applies to methods of 
contraception. It has never been the custom 
of the Orthodox Church to make rigid 
law as on certain questions or practical 
issues. We have something which applies 
to practical existential questions, as well 
as various other areas, which is called the 
“economy of the Church. There is releva- 
tion that comes at the moment at which 
it is necessary in our lives, and there is the 
general guidance of the Church which is 
given to us as the sons and daughters of 
the Church because we are the sons and 
daughters of the Church with the marvel- 
lous calling to interpret, to understand, 
and to act on our own responsibility. 
Therefore, the Church does not legislate, 
also because it knows that it cannot 
legislate. 

There is always going to be the misery of 
individual problems and all the paradox 


and contradiction of life. And the whole 
area of contraception is one of those. 
Therefore, you will find — I don’t say 
different practices, but you will not find 
in the various national Orthodox churches 
any actual pronouncement on the subject 
of contraception. This is left to the 
individual bishops and pastors, who are 
the counsellors within a particular cultural, 
economical or social context. Getting right 
down to the practical level, you will in 
fact find that there is no population explo- 
sion of Orthodox all over the place !... 


MERCY ODUYOYE: I think if there’s 
going to be any discussions or consult- 
ations or what-not on abortion, it should 
be a women’s issue. The way we have 
been discussing this confirms my opinion. 
The male has nothing to do with abortion. 
The actual decision about whether or not 
you're going to have an abortion and all 
the arguments involved, mental and other- 
wise, throughout this discussion, reveal 
it as a women’s issue. Even if you're going 
to have some males in that kind of discus- 
sion, they have to be in the minority. 
Tonight, Bishop, I haven't heard one 
instance when we talked about couples 
agonizing about whether or not they 
should have a baby that’s coming and 


what the male feels about abortion. 


An examination of statements by religious leaders and 
scholars leads one to conclude that no major religion, with 
the possible exception of Roman Catholicism, has a unified 
posttion on the matter of induced abortion... 
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@ Until very recently abortion was an unthinkable sin 


Until the 19th century abortion was permitted by both civil and church law. To be 
legal, an abortion had to take place before quickening — that is, normally before the 
end of the third month. The Church demanded that a male foetus be aborted rather 
earlier — within forty days of conception. (How women were supposed to know this 
is unclear. Probably the distinction was not taken very seriously.) 


In 1803 abortion before quickening was declared to be an offence for the first time 
in the United Kingdom. In the United States of America abortion was completely legal 
until three months at the time the constitution was ratified. This right was taken from 
women towards the end of the 19th century when the various states began to pass anti- 
abortion laws similar to that in Britain. The Roman Catholic Church did not declare 
until 1869 that early abortion was unlawful because the newly-conceived foetus had 


a soul. 


SEVEN MYTHS 


® Abortion shouldn't be necessary now that we have efficient contraception 


The International Planned Parenthood Federation has stated that a safe, effective 
contraceptive for every woman does not exist and there is no prospect of one being 
developed in the near future. It was hoped that the pill might be a universal contra- 
ceptive, but it has unpleasant or dangerous side-effects, especially for women over 
thirty. There is a much smaller health risk for older women if they use mechanical 
contraceptives with abortion as a back-up. Many women are reluctant to do this 
because even under “‘liberal” laws abortions are not easy to obtain. 


®@ Abortion ts physically dangerous 

There is some physical risk attached to abortion as there is to pregnancy, but vacuum 
aspiration during the first trimestre (12 weeks) is far less dangerous than childbirth for the 
mother, and has not been shown to be dangerous to later children. Second trimestre 


procedures are more difficult, hence the need for access to the safer earlier abortions. 


The unprecedent low mortality rate from legally induced abortions in Hungary (where 
a liberal law has been in existence since 1956) is due to the fact that pregnancies are 


the) 


terminated during the first trimestre of pregnancy under optimal conditions. There were 


no deaths from legal abortions in 1969 and 1972. 


The other side of this are the less funny statistics of haemorrhages and infections which 
occur in countries where abortions are illegal and never openly discussed. One women’s 
hospital in Bogota, Colombia, treats one case of sceptic abortion for every three live 
births. This situation can be drastically improved by legalization and publicity. 


— @ Most of the women seeking abortions have mental problems 


This isn’t so, but in many countries women seeking abortions are still forced to sham 
mental disturbance as the only “‘valid” reason for being granted one. 


ABOUT 


@ Abortion itself is dangerous to mental health : ‘‘When you have somebody with an abortion 
you're going to have to nurse somebody with quite a severe depression’ 


All the recent studies we know find that women who have had abortions are no more 
subject to mental illness than the rest of the population. Abortion certainly precipitates 
a breakdown in some women just as childbirth does in others but it is not usually possible 
to pinpoint one incident in a person’s life which has “‘caused” a breakdown. Information 
from Hungary, Sweden and California all suggests that the quicker and simpler the 
abortion procedure, the less likely a woman is to feel depressed. One study suggests 
that it must have been the furtive and illegal circumstances of abortion a decade ago 
which caused the alleged emotional disturbances which ensued. Another marvels that 
so many studies used to be conducted on the “personality disorders’ of women seeking 


abortions and so few on the psychopathology of the medical men who grew rich from 
trading on their misery. 
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@ Abortion is a problem of young, unmarried girls who get into trouble 


Not all the women seeking abortions are without male partners. Many have supportive, 
stable relationships with one man but they still do not want a child at this moment, 
often for responsible reasons. For instance, 8)% of women who have abortions in 
France are aged between 22 and 35, and the great majority are already married with 
children (62-88%). The largest percentage of abortion deaths in the USA are estimated 


to be among 35-39 year-old married women with five or six children. 
Even the most sympathetic man cannot carry your pregnancy or go through the delivery 
or make the decision on abortion for you. (The corollary of this is that there are womer 


who want children without necessarily wanting a male partner, but that is subject for 


another Risk.) 


ABORTION 


@ Abortion is now freely available and there is no need to discuss the matter further 


Half the world’s population now lives in countries where abortion is theoretically possible 
but the situation is not as easy as anti-abortionists claim. Rarely are sufficient provisions 
made in public hospitals for the number of women seeking help. Businessmen and like- 
minded doctors become interested in investing in a new legal trade and in getting a good 
return for their investment. 


In Britain 30% of women applying to the National Health Service are refused abortions 
yearly. Women in the “lower social classes” experience the most delay at all points in 
the referral process. In the Netherlands ‘abortion on demand” is said to prevail and a 
large number of foreign women have visited the Netherlands for abortions. The law, 
however, still forbids abortion unless the mother’s life is in danger and so anti-abortionists 
are in a strong position to limit the present possibilities: there have been several police- 
raids and closing of clinics recently. 


Thus, the situation immediately after a repeal is not necessarily any better than before : 
better-off women are over-charged and poor women receive inferior care. 


The answers to these “myths” are substantiated by considerable documentation (cf. ““Resources’’). 
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ALONE 


Hear me 

See me 

Know me 

Or leave me quite alone. 
If you don't face 
My hate, 

My love, 

You ll not 
Recognize my 
Caring. 

And we will die 
Unknown 

To one another. 


Astra 
Women’s Literature Collective, UK 


= 


=— 


BREAKING 1 
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4E SILENCE 


Too often the discussion about abortion takes place at a distant, analytical, so- 
called objective level. A conspiracy of silence seems te surround those who actually 
have abortions. RISK asked the ISIS group to help break this silence. The 
following discussion, which took place in October 1976, is a much more personal 
and subjective one. But the testimonies shared may make it more real than the 
philosophical and theological kind of discussion. Such a talk therefore, needs 
to be carefully listened to, and read, by any who wish to give opinions in this 
matter. Those taking part are: Louise (USA), nurse; Jill (Great Britain), editor ; 
Eve (Great Britain), writer; Karen (USA), teacher; Martha (USA), editor; 
Ruth (Great Britain), social worker ; Christiane (US.A), musician. 


Drawings by Norman Perryman, Geneva. 
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RUTH: I had already decided what I would do if I should 
become pregnant. In 1967 it was not really very easy to get 
abortions in England unless you knew the right people. My 
friends would say that if they got pregnant they would go 
through with it. I felt this was wrong, I felt children should 
be born in conditions which had been planned, because 
obviously this was a decision you would have to live with 
for the rest of your life. I was helped by some friends at art 
college who knew some of the in’s and out’s of therapeutic 
abortion. You're sent to a psychiatrist, but they only take so 
many cases because they don’t want to be linked with an 
abortion mill. If the first refused, you would be sent to another, 
so you spent several days belting around London, paying out 
money on bills, with your money steadily dwindling and getting 
more and more frightened because you didn’t know how much 
the abortionist was going to charge. I found a rather confused 
old Scot in the depths of some London southbank slum whose 
name was going around all the young women in England... 
his waiting room was full of them. Anyway, he sent me off 
to a gynaecologist who sent me to a psychiatrist. As I said, 
I was being helped by friends at art school who couldn't quite 
understand why I wanted one since they thought creating was 
the greatest thing... 


MARTHA: There’s a qualitative difference between repro- 
duction and conscious creation. But why did you have to go 
to a psychiatrist ? 


RUTH: Well, you see this was a quasi-legal abortion and 
the psychiatrist had to testify that you were too twisted to 
give birth. 


KAREN: I had to go to a psychiatrist too (1972) to be 
pronounced unfit, which was a rather brutal experience though 
Thad understood it was going to be a mere formality. It seemed 
he wanted to know quite a lot about me — my relationship with 
my mother, father, husband, my popularity in high school, if 
I had been neglected by men, why I was really getting an 
abortion. It really offended me because I didn’t think it was 
any of his business. I felt very much that I was the little 
gitl back in the confessional, and I deeply resented it. He 
wanted me to say that I just thought it was inconvenient to 
bear a child. I knew what he was doing, why he was forcing 
his moral judgement on me, to instill guilt while pretending 
to be objective. He was churching me. I was so frantic at the 
time. I didn’t really seek support from other women, nor even 
friends. I didn’t really talk about it. I kept it mostly to 


myself. All I could think of was what if it would be too late ? 
We were just finishing graduate school. Where would we get 


the money ? Where would we be in six months ? 


EVE: I went to a very posh office in an exclusive London 
suburb. I was trying to get a quasi-legal abortion too, so the 
psychiatrist was necessary. But he wouldn't give me one. I 
don’t know why. I don’t have a very clear memory of it all 
(1967) but I do remember going into his office and thinking 
“T’ve got to act here.” I tried to act and I just knew it was 
so phoney I couldn’t do it. I still don’t know the reasons I 
couldn’t do it. I had to try to pretend I was terribly distraught, 
and I really was quite upset, but I thought there were con- 
ventional ways of showing you were upset without humiliating 
yourself or going into histrionics... I was studying psychology 
then (laughter). Anyway none of it worked and they said I 
was able to have a child and that there would be no problems. 
They would arrange to put my final exams either forward or 
back, whichever suited. It was quite clear to me that the 
doctors were making judgements that were totally illogical. 
Some people got abortions, others didn’t, and there seemed 
no particular reason for either decision. 


RUTH: Yes, it was all desperately unfair, it was a matter 
of luck in those days. The original doctor sent along a note 
saying that I was in a reactive depression, but the psychiatrist 
was deaf as a post, and it’s very difficult to pretend you re 
in a reactive depression if you have to yell at somebody. 


MARTHA: The whole idea that some man sits in judgement... 


RUTH: Well, this didn’t deter me. I thought the whole 
thing was so phoney that I had no qualms at all about 
playing any ridiculous game that would get me what I 
thought right. But it was quite difficult sometimes. I was 
living at home right through this and it never occurred to me 
to tell my parents. I was just disguising the fact I was being 
sick every morning. 


LOUISE: It was very easy for me to get my abortion. We're 
talking chronologically here and it’s very interesting to compare 
dates. Mine was in 1974. I was in Geneva and I figured 
out I was pregnant very soon after I missed my period, and 
I'd already made up my mind about what to do. I was going 
to the US for Christmas so I got a Ms. magazine and con- 
sulted the numbers in the back pages. I was taken two days 
after I called. I wanted an abortion, it was treated like a 
medical procedure. I dispensed with the counselling they 
offered. Because I came from a feminist switchboard, I was 
offered a free shot of Rhogam. They were quite complete. 
Afterwards I got printed material telling me what to expect 
physically and also certain psychosomatic reactions that would 
be normal. I got antibiotics to take for a few days. They 
gave me a general anesthetic and I didn’t see anything ; 
when I woke up I wondered if I'd really had it, maybe they 
really hadn't done it. I still felt ambivalent about it. 


EVE: A friend of mine became pregnant while using the 
coil. She was treated extremely sympathetically by her own 
doctor who had guaranteed she wouldn’t become pregnant 
on the coil. He sent her over to the tribunal here with a note 
to that effect and they said, “you've obviously been responsible 
using contraception.” She had an abortion almost immediately. 


KAREN. Whacat she hadn't “been responsible ?”” Presumably 


they would have inflicted the torture of bearing a child on her. 


EVE: Or even, “you haven't been using your contraceptive 


properly, bad girl !” 


KAREN : YOU, yes YOU. 
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RUTH : This is what was said to me. I had a cap which I had 
been using exactly as I had been told, in fact, slightly more 
carefully. I got pregnant because it just isn’t entirely reliable, 
no contraceptive is. I knew the statistics, even though it 
wasn't easy then to get information if you were unmarried. 
I asked my doctor about this and he said that it’s not the 
pleasantest or easiest thing to use, and people were care- 
less with it. I thought, oh, I won't be careless because I don't 
want to become pregnant. This is partly why I went about 
getting the abortion with such determination. I felt that 
they'd buggered me up from the beginning and I thought 
they had no reason to put on moralistic airs, especially when 
they're making a living off of it ! 


JILL: It’s very like my attempts to get a diaphragm in 
Geneva. I told the doctor what I wanted, and he said, oh, 
you mean an IUD. And IJ said, no, a diaphragm and he said, 
oh no, you can’t mean that. The thing is, if you don’t want 
all kinds of chemicals floating around in you, you don’t want 
the pill ; and if you don’t want a foreign object in your womb, 
then they won’t take responsibility for you. He told me that 
he didn’t want me coming back in several months wanting a 


D&C. 


RUTH: Yes, it’s strange the different fashions that float 
in and out. I had a friend who was about thirty and was 
pregnant and wanted to have the baby even though she 
wasn't living with the baby’s father. Her GP tried to talk 
her into having an abortion, when only five years ago it would 
probably have been an entirely different scene with “‘the- 
healthy-woman-like-you”’ sermon. 


EVE: I think the point you were making the other night, 
Ruth, about the difficulty for men to get a vasectomy, this 
attempt to control our sexuality... 


RUTH: Yes, they’re trying to control men exactly the same 
way they've been doing to women. I remember when I had 
an abortion I was told, oh, well, you'll probably walk out 
of it all right, but ten, fifteen or twenty years later youll 
suddenly have this terrible breakdown, because, after all, 
having an abortion is so awful and unnatural (to them), and 
you'll probably spend the rest of your life in hospital. Now 
they're doing it to men. They treat the whole request to have 
a vasectomy as something terribly strange, that you must want 
it for some self-punishing reason, that it’s mentally dangerous. 
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My husband was trying to get one at 3] and he was told that 
of course not, no question of it in Geneva. You can't even 
get through to the doctor to ask him. You talk to a secretary 
who tells you not to waste the doctor’s time with such frivol- 
ities. You have no right to ask for this, why should you know 
what you're doing, why should you be in control. I feel that 
doctors. are technicians, it’s not a dangerous operation and 
it’s a reasonable thing to want and even if the doctor doesn't 
approve, it’s neither here nor there, particularly when this 
is all commercial medicine. You pay for other things. 


EVE: I think all this is related to viewing women as children, 
unable to make their own decisions or direct their own lives. 


KAREN: Yes, I think it’s interesting they never ask the 
question of whether she'll go crazy if she doesn’t have an 
abortion. I suppose they do in the case of therapeutic abortions, 
but it’s all such a hoax. Why must craziness be associated with 
this issue at all ? 


LOUISE: I think that all this running around and checking 
with different doctors, tribunals and the like — well, I’m 
not saying it’s actually a conspiracy, but in fact it functions 
as such, prevents you from talking to other women. The 
last thing you have time to do is to be supported by other 
women. 


EVE: Yes, we're also put into the position of feeling guilt- 
ridden and ashamed so we dont really want to talk to 
anyone at all. 


RUTH: I always knew that I was the result of my mother’s 
inability to get an abortion. It was quite obvious. I was born 
a few months after my parents were married and they didn’t 
have anywhere to live — this was after the war and there 
was a housing shortage — and they didn’t have any money. 
We had to live with relatives and I never had a room of my 
own. I was the one child with a lot of adults in the house... 
I just felt very spare. I think if I’d had younger sisters and 
brothers I'd have felt better, because then I would have 
felt that they'd had me and it wasn't so bad really, and they'd 
gone in for it in a big way. The way I felt was that I'd con- 
firmed the worst of their fears, and they had been very careful 
ever since. 


MARTHA: I wanted to ask everyone if they thought there 
was really any choice about having children ? 


LOUISE: I think that no matter how many negative things 
exist (and plenty do), and in spite of the fact that choice is 
often a product of conditioning of one sort or another, that 
it is a good thing that it is possible to get an abortion without 
pretending to be crazy and to get it at the time you want it. 
That still is a radical departure from whether God wants me 
to have another baby. 


MARTHA: On the other hand, I. would like to have a child, 
or maybe more than one child. Although I’m in a fairly privi- 
leged position, it’s still almost impossible for me to make 
the choice to have a child, because of the way society's orga- 
nized, because I’m single, because there are no social services, 
because I earn only enough to support myself, not enough 
for a child, and because of all the pressures. 


KAREN : If there were other services, childcare, the whole 
gamut of things that would transfer the social burden of 
childraising from the individual mother to society at large, 
restoring to her the rights that have been taken from her 
merely because of her biological function of reproduction... 


MARTHA: But simply working. You have to work to 
support your child, but the conditions of work are such that 
it makes it almost impossible. I find it very interesting to 
trace the progression of maternity laws, abortion laws in 
certain countries. Their laws almost always change on how 
much they need to get women into production and out of 
reproduction. It has nothing whatever to do with women 
or choice. 


LOUISE: But no one can be forced to have a child as 
long as she knows how to take care of herself, or have some 
other woman do it. 
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JILL: As long as there are women’s self-help groups that 
know how to do menstrual extractions, they will be able 
to take care of themselves. 


KAREN : Obviously, it would be very difficult for a govern- 
ment to enforce its anti-abortion laws — the kind of backward 
movement that’s happening in the States — if there were 
a developed self-help infrastructure that would allow the 
medical establishment to be circumvented. 


JILL: Did you have any after-effects from the abortion ? 


RUTH : I was very high. I was going down that street about 
a year later and I saw a lot of women streaming out of the 
same place (he tended to release people in herds afterwards), 
and they were all very high too. Perhaps it’s just a natural 
release. There was sadness to it too, not depression. It was 
a whole possibility that hadn't come off. I suppose too it 
was about the age when you realize you can’t do everything, 
when you see that there are some things in life you just won't 
be able to do. Sometimes when you make a decision you 
think that you'll come back and do that later, and eventually 


it dawns on you that some of the things you won't be able to 


get back to. 
JILL : Did you feel sad, Louise ? 


LOUISE: I was furious. I felt that I'd been robbed, because 
I felt I'd been obliged to have an abortion, because of my 
life circumstances and it enraged me, even though I was extrem- 
ely lucky about a lot of things. As I said, I was very ambivalent 
about the abortion and my anger was the measure of my 
ambivalence. I was angry at myself for not having the guts 
to either want the abortion or not to have it. Nonetheless, 
a lot of my anger was deflected. There was probably a lot of 
sadness behind that. I was feeling very powerless, though 
later I realized I had a lot more choice than I thought. We 
have a lot more power than we think, the problem is how 
we're conditioned to oppress ourselves and lose our power 
of decision. But I was also mad at being treated like a little 
girl... nothing unusual, typical run-in with the gynaecological 
profession. 


KAREN: I had a psychologically bad time afterwards, but 
it was just that other things were coming together at the 
same time. I had just gotten married and we were poor. 
I had a fight with my husband over the abortion because 
it was costing so much. He wasn’t very supportive when 
I went back to the hospital and had my infection treated. 
I remember feeling a sadness too, but I don’t know whether 
that was simply a sentimental reaction, something I was 
supposed to feel, like motherhood had been denied me, 


even though I had chosen to terminate my pregnancy. 
EVE: Or fatherhood had been denied... 


KAREN : Fortunately the sadness didn’t last long. I was 
really most thankful to have the abortion over with, and was 


glad I got it. 


RUTH: I should have known I was pregnant when I started 
feeling dizzy. I went to the doctor with this. I had a very 
slight temperature, and I told him I felt a bit odd. He did 
a few routine tests, and I noticed one of the tests was for 
pregnancy. By the time I went back to the clinic, I was feeling 
much better but I asked if the tests were all right. He didn't 
look at me at all, and said, oh, yes, yes there’s nothing wrong. 
He was a catholic and abnormally shy and I was wearing 
an engagement ring. 
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~ ~ JILL : Then how did you find out you were pregnant ? 


RUTH: I sent off for those urine tests, and they came out 
positive. 


LOUISE: Had I been you I would have believed the doctor 
was telling me the truth ! 


EVE: I had a similar experience. The doctor examined 
me and said I had a cyst the size of a grapefruit on my ovary, 
which scared the hell out of me. He said he couldn’t do an 
abortion on me as long as the cyst was there. I rushed out to 
the nearest phone box in tears, terribly frightened to ring 
my uncle, who’s a doctor, but I did. I went straight down 
there and two doctors examined me and neither of them 
could find any trace of a cyst. This, of course, delayed the 
process another 10 days. 


JILL: He didn’t suggest what he might do for you. 


EVE: No. He said sometimes these things last until you're 
three or four months pregnant. The whole time I had the 
feeling that he was just plain criminal. I was frightened to 
go there, I was frightened when I was in his office, I was 
frightened when he was examining me. | 


RUTH : Of course, you probably would have had a much harder 
time than I did, because you were only 19. They seemed to 
make a big play over me being over 21, the fact that I was 
legally an adult. Still, they wanted someone to sign the consent 
form for me even then, as well as me signing it. I had to 
produce some man, or produce somebody, some relative. 


LOUISE: I felt very belligerent after the abortion, bellig- 
erent where I'd felt timid before. I felt if I could do this, 
_ I could do anything, like for once you're grown up, I suppose, 
as Ruth was saying before. 


KAREN : Looking back on it, I’ve often thought having 


an abortion was a way to make space for myself, to say that 


I’m an independent person and no one is going to tell me 
what to do, because my parents had just given me this song 
and dance about how I was their property until I got married 
and after that I was my husband’s property. They didn’t use 
the word property, but that’s what they meant. I discovered 
I was pregnant only a week after I was married, and I always 
sensed that had I been forced to rely on my parents’ financial 
largesse to have the baby that this would have been some- 
thing my mother never would have let me live down, you 
know, oh, your husband’s so inadequate. I felt as if I was 


being annihilated. 


EVE: As we've been talking tonight, I’ve been remembering 
the legacy of my first pregnancy, my failure to get an abortion. 
It was a hard birth, and I had to have all kinds of x-rays and 
things done to me. I was all alone all this time and I was 
crying in the x-ray room and they said, “what are you crying 
about” in an abusive way. I was totally resentful. I just kept 
thinking, look what they've made me do, forcing this pregnancy 
on me and it turns out like this. I was totally and utterly 
manipulated throughout my whole pregnancy. 


JILL: But you said you had support, did you have support 


from other women ? 


EVE: No, other than right in the beginning with, “I can 
give you addresses...” Apart from people asking me if I was 
going to calve, they were all very nice, and I had one or 
two very good friends who were actually men, and who 
supported me throughout and afterwards — not in the way 
a woman could, they didn’t come to the clinic with me, for 
example. Nonetheless, a Roman Catholic friend of mine told 
her sister that I was looking for an abortion and her sister 
rang up the local police who came out to the department 
at university. I was in the middle of a lecture and someone came 
to fetch me to my tutor’s office. There were two policemen 
standing there, a man and a woman, and they said “we hear 
you've been trying to get an abortion, you know that’s illegal, 
don’t you?” They told me not to try anymore and asked 
if I had stopped looking and I said I had because I was 
more than 12 weeks pregnant by then. I had to go to have 
an interview with the professor of the department who said 
that he thought I should stop studying for a year and come 
back a year later, which I refused to do. He didn’t want 
the shame on his department if somebody flunked out. The 
father of the baby was in Canada most of the time and he 
didn’t come back until Christmas, when we got married, so 
I was alone most of the time. I had a bed sitter in a house 
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with three other women, who were quite nice, but you know 
they had their own things to do. I really don’t blame them 


for not helping me, because it was finals for everyone. 


LOUISE: How would you feel about having another abor- 
tion ? For me, I think it would be very, very difficult. 


“RUTH: I don’t think it would. I don’t think my position 


has changed. There was one time when I felt I couldn't go 
through with it again, even if I didn't really want to bear 
children. But I don’t feel that way now. I don’t want children 
and I would go to some lengths to prevent it. 


EVE: Strange, isn’t it, that the campaigners against abortion 
seem to assume it’s something that women happily go into 
every month because of the results of their awful promiscuity. 


RUTH: Another thing I notice about the anti-abortion people 
is that they always seem to think that all you have to do is 
carry the child and maybe feed it for a month or two, never 
any idea that this is a 1 5 year commitment. 


LOUISE: Oh, yes, they ll put you in a home. 


RUTH: Yes, this is the thing, not many lives are going to 
be severely dislocated for one year — aside from Eve's case 
where you couldn't really drop out of university for a year, 
because then you would have had to repeat it all again. 
Generally, the carrying of the baby is not the problem, it’s the 


afterwards. 


CHRISTIANE: The annoying thing is that some of the 
real issues like child abuse are completely ignored when 
people talk about abortion. In fact, many people actually 
involved in counselling seem to have no idea of what it is 
really like to have an abortion, what the social pressures are 
if you have one and especially if you don’t. 


KAREN : I find the whole discussion about when life is conceiv- 
ed to be absurd. I don’t think abortion should be couched 
in those terms, it should be a political right for women. 
This is not to ignore the so-called “moral issues,” because 
certainly whether or not we have been socially conditioned 
to feel guilt, to feel as if we deserve to have a breakdown, 
none of us did feel it was a high point in life however much 
we felt certain aspects of the experience to be self-affirmative. 
The point is that in this historical moment, when women 


are not free, do not have the opportunity to realize their 
talents, are utterly cemented to children and bear most of the? 2 
burden of raising them, the “moral questions’ are eclipsed 
by this all-embracing political struggle. It has, in fact, been 
those moral questions that have been manipulated to keep 
us in the place we're at. People talk about when life is con- 
ceived rather than the quality of life. 


CHRISTIANE: They don’t talk about alternatives, offering 
alternative services. Instead of saying to a woman, well 
provide money, we'll provide childcare, they expect her to 
assume all the responsibilities herself. If they don’t want 
women to have abortions, they better bloody well come up 
with some alternatives. 


RUTH: I think the church is entitled to its position and 
some people do view the quality of life as important. What 
I can’t accept is the church forcing its views on others. 


KAREN: [4 still like to go back to the question of why 
people get so excited about abortion. One explanation dealt 
with guilt about sex — I think we've already brought that 
out in people's reaction to your being pregnant when un- 
married and the quaint ideas people have about contraception, 
the fact that people refer to your being pregnant as “getting 
caught.”” What do you think other reasons are ? 


RUTH: One of the things may be that you identify with it. 
You don't identify with vast wars and famine as easily. And 
then I suppose there is the argument about “the helpless, 
the innocent.” 


KAREN : That’s all very well, but the right to life publications 
show these horrible pictures. You never see vast spreads of 
napalmed babies, or women who have been raped and muti- 


lated in wars... not that you would want to. Why focus on 
this ? 


LOUISE: It’s a kind of pornography, isn’t it ? 

JILL: Yes, there’s something obscene about it. 

LOUISE : Why are they excited by this ? 

RUTH: Yes, excited. I feel this way about people who 


go on about child abuse, and fail to do something about it. 
I feel there’s something unhealthy about it, a kind of covert 
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revelling in suffering. They want to be in on the “excitement”, 
like people who stop to stare at traffic accidents. You see 
with this you can have two satisfactions: you can be morally 
disapproving while at the same time you can watch the gore. 


LOUISE: I think it’s sadistic. All the time inflicting pain 
on a conscious human being while you say you re protecting 


life. 


JILL: Or just being moral hypocrites. We're all so good and 
then there’s these poor old girls who've gone astray. We've 
got to give them some pastoral care. 


RUTH: It’s also a way of getting rid of your own destructive 
instincts, to condemn other people. This was what much of 
the concern with child battering was all about. When they 
finally got people to admit they were beating their child, 
or in some way collected evidence to this effect, all these 
supposedly public and charitably-minded people wanted to do 
with these parents was to prosecute them, as if it was a legal 
question, as if it could be reduced to that. They didn’t want 
to help them, they wanted to punish them, condemn them. 


CHRISTIANE: I think that we have to keep in mind, at 
least as a counter-proposal to the “dignity” of the foetus, the 
dignity of the woman having the choice, investing in the 
woman the responsibility for making the choice of when 


and if she brings a child into the world, and that that is the 


choice of responsibility, which to me is a much more real term 
than the way “‘dignity’’ is usually used. 


JILL: What comes through rather strongly to me is what 
the church is saying about taking social responsibility. This 
unsettles me in that all of you who spoke about your experiences 
said that you were going to do what you felt was right, and 
I think that’s terribly important, just the individual woman’s 
choice, given that there are back-up services that can help 
you if you choose to bear a child. 


RUTH: I can’t understand why the church doesn’t support 
that position, that it is every woman’s choice, moral decision 
that she should be in a position to make as a responsible 
human being. You know they'll always tell you that they're 
trying to support a society in which people can make moral 
decisions. 


CHRISTIANE: I feel they limit the human potential for 
being responsible. They tell you what choices to make, when 
the entire historical and theological foundation of protestantism 
is freedom of conscience and choice. I feel the fault in church 
lies in the clergy’s doling out a moral code. I would also 
question the notion that the baby’s life is autonomous, and 
that once the foetus exists it has a right to live when in fact 
the baby is totally dependent on the mother; even in the first 
period of waking life, so how can we talk about this autono- 
mous person being the ward of the state or church ? 
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LOUISE: I think another reason for all the hysteria about 
abortion is that when you control your reproduction you 
change the family. The family does not exist as it did before 
where a woman during her reproductive years remains econ- 
omically and socially dependent on a man. 


KAREN: You begin to change it. But I think abortion is 
attacking the symptom and not the cause. If we had all the 
social services necessary, if we had contraceptives widely 
available, if we had good sex education — and I don’t mean 
the kind that tells you that the sperm meets the egg, but a 
wide-ranging education that would take in sexual enjoyment 
and responsibility — then abortion would not be as necessary, 
or as crucial to us as it now is. Abortion basically is an out- 
growth of a sexist society as it begins to liberalize. Of course 
we need it for our own self-defense, but the real issue would 
appear to be who owns the means of reproduction. It should 
not be at all surprising that one of the few instances in which 
abortion is approved by most people is in the case of rape, 
a crime against male property, or so it is treated socially 
and politically. How many times have you heard of a married 
woman, having conceived upon being raped, being forced 
to bear the child ? It’s almost unthinkable. 


CHRISTIANE: I feel abortion is a very central part of the 
problem. It gives me an alternative, and I think we always 
must have it as a safety valve. 


LOUISE: Contraception seems to stir up emotions a great 
deal too. When I was in nursing school, teachers were not 
allowed to mention contraception to us and I graduated in 
1967. This was in a State where people would try to start 
birth control clinics every week, and would get hauled off 
to the jail regularly. The teachers just didn’t talk to us about 


it in any official way, in any courses. 


RUTH: It wasn’t so long ago that birth control clinics in 
London not only got closed down, but people would actually 
march on them holding banners that indicated they thought 
contraception was disgusting and unnatural. They were just 
ordinary people who were outraged by it, very much the 
same as those who so vociferously oppose abortion. They — 
felt as if this was a real threat to decent standards. 


KAREN: I was thinking that the denial of an abortion, 
forced motherhood, was a product of male fear of female 
sexuality, that we really all are half mad with sex and what 


would it be like if men couldn’t keep us in line with the 
threat of pregnancy. 


RUTH: When I worked up in Lancashire, husbands used 
to throw their wife’s diaphragm in the fire because the con- 
ventional wisdom went that she'd be off with every. man in 
the street if she’s not frightened of getting pregnant. 


JILL: To get back to abortion, I think it’s interesting that 
studies have found that it’s the woman who gets the illegal 
rather than legal abortion who is likely to repeat the experience, 
because legal abortions tend to take place in fairly enlightened 
states where information about contraception and contra- 
ceptives themselves are readily available. This goes against 
the whole church thing that holds that once you get an abor- 
tion youll be twice as promiscuous and more abortions will 


be demanded. 


RUTH: When you can make decisions about yourself and 
your reproductive equipment, you stop having the fatalistic 
feeling about your body taking over. I think this would have 
a deep and positive effect on women’s whole attitude about 
themselves. They would tend less to sink into the all-too- 
familiar apathy and defeatism that still profoundly influences 
their approach to life. Men have, after all, long since master- 
ed their natural environment. It’s considered a mark of civiliza- 
tion and human dignity. Why shouldn’t women triumph over 
the drag of their bodies on the development of their minds 
and personalities ? 
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Ten years of change in abortion law 1967-76 


In the past 10 years at least 36 countries have changed 
their abortion laws: 33 countries have extended the 
grounds for abortion and three have narrowed them. 


At least eight countries have broadened their laws to 
allow abortion on request during a specified period of 
pregnancy, usually the first trimester, and on specified 
grounds thereafter. 


_ About 16 other countries in the last 10 years have 
enacted new laws to allow abortion for reasons of 
physical and mental health of the woman, risk to the 
life or health of the foetus, rape or incest, or social or 
socio-medical conditions. Other countries, notably 
China, Japan, Poland and the Soviet Union, permitted 
abortion on broad grounds long before 1967 and are 
therefore not included in this chart. Similarly, countries 
which restricted grounds for abortion before 1967, for 
example Romania, are not included. 


Nine other countries have changed their laws in the past 
10 years to permit abortion where there is a serious risk 
to the life or physical health of the woman. 


Three east European countries have passed legislation 
in this 10-year period narrowing the grounds for 
abortion, particularly for married women, by limiting 
consideration on grounds of mental health to severe 
disorders, among other restrictions. 


Where new abortion laws have not been enacted, 
abortion practices by reputable physicians may have 
changed, due in part to the lack of enforcement of laws. 
For example in the Netherlands, where the law is 
narrow, prosecutions are not brought against 
non-profit abortion clinics acting responsibly. 


Experience in a majority of those countries that have 
broadened their laws in the past Io years shows that, 
while the first step of broadening the law has been 
taken, the second step of implementation has not 
always followed. Unequal interpretation or lack of 
funds, either through national health services or health 
insurance schemes, may delay or even limit the 
availability of services. Requirement of approval by a 
hospital committee or second doctor, for example, 
can lead to unequal implementation. As a result many 
women, particularly in areas where there is no health 
infrastructure, are denied access to such services. 


Countries which have decided that abortion should be 
available on broad grounds are now turning to the 

more practical administrative problems of making 
abortion services available at the earliest possible stage 
of pregnancy at the lowest possible cost and of 
integrating such services into overall family planning 
programmes so that they lead to increased contraceptive 
practice. 


According to latest information available, 
reconsideration of abortion laws, either for or against 
liberalization, is taking place in legislatures, courts or 
government commissions in at least 18 countries, plus 
Guam, an unincorporated Us territory. They are: 
Australia, Bangladesh, Barbados, Belgium, Botswana, 
Canada, Ghana, Israel, Italy, New Zealand, Nepal, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, South Korea, Switzerland, 
Thailand, United Kingdom and United States. 
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Key to legal grounds for 
granting an abortion 


Risk to life of woman 


Risk to her physical health 


Risk to her mental health 


Risk to health of foetus 


Unwanted-pregnancy due to rape or incest 


Social or socio-medical 


On request (usually first trimester) 


© 02D © 0 0 +0 


Symbols in grey show grounds 
included in laws in force before 1967 


Symbols in black show new grounds added since 1967 


j Symbols in grey which have been deleted 
show grounds which have been repealed 
by the most recent laws 


This chart only covers actual changes in the law by enactment or 
court rulings — not administrative regulations — during the period 
1967-76. 


All symbols indicate the grounds for abortion applying to all 
women, regardless of marital status or number of children. 


Where the law permits abortion on request, usually during the 
first trimester, symbols also mark grounds on which abortion is 
permitted in subsequent trimesters. 


Where the law has changed several times before and during the 
10-year period, the law change immediately previous to 1967 and 
the most recently enacted law are used for comparison. 


Where the law formerly differed by state but is now applicable to 
all states, eg the United States, the states with the narrowest laws 
are used for comparison with the 1973 us Supreme Court decisions 
on abortion. 


Since this chart can only show ina general way the changes in 
laws on abortion it is suggested that for more information on 
specific grounds, as well as information on where abortions must 
be performed, who they must be performed by, with what approval 
procedures, at what price and at what duration of pregnancy, 
readers should consult actual laws or, in appropriate cases, the 
International Digest of Health Legislation (World Health 
Organization). 

It is hoped that information given in this chart is comprehensive 
and exact but, in view of problems of documentation and 
interpretation of new laws, the author would welcome any 
corrections. 

This chart was prepared by Rebecca J.Cook, Law and Planned 
Parenthood Project Officer, 1p PF. The author would like to thank 
the Health Legislation Unit of the World Health Organization, 
Stephen Isaacs of Columbia University and Chris Tietze of the 
Population Council for their help in preparing the chart. 

The chart is published by Peop/r the magazine of the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation. Further copies are 
obtainable on request from the Distribution Supervisor, IP PF, 
18-20 Lower Regent Street, Londonswty 4pw, England. 


Argentina 


Australia 
Capital Territory 


New South Wales 
Northern Territory 
South Australia 
Epetona 

Austria 

Benin (Dahomey) 

Bulgaria 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Chile 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

East Germany 

El Salvador 

Fiji 

Finland 


France 


Legal grounds for 
granting an abortion 
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Statutes and cases 
in force and year 
of latest enactment 


1967 (December 6), 
Penal Code, section 86 


1974 R.v Wald, 
Crimes Act, section 582-4 


1974 R.v Wald, 
Crimes Act, section 582-4 


1973 Criminal Law 
Consolidation Ordinance, 
section 79A 


1969 Criminal Law 
Consolidation Amendment 
Act, section 82A 


1969 R.v Davidson, V.R. 667 
1968 Crimes Act, 
section 510, 565-6 


1974 (January 23), 
Federal Law 


1973 (February 8), 
Ordinance number 73-14 


1974 Amendments and 
additions, Ministry of 
Health Regulations (1973) 


1967 (June 12), 
Penal Code, section 339 


1969 Criminal Code, 
section 251 


1967 (December 11), 
section 119, Sanitary Code 


1974 Criminal Code, 
section 169 


1973 (May 16), 
Decree numbers 69, 70, 71 


1973 Law number 350 


1972 (March 9), Law 


1973 Penal Code, 
chapter 2, article 169 


1976 R.v Emberson, 
Criminal Case number 16, 
Penal Code, chapter I1, 
section 165-7 and section 265 


1970 (March 24), 
Law number 239 


1975 Law number 75-17 
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Guatemala 


Hong Kong 


Hungary 


India 


Iran 


Morocco 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Peru 


Singapore 


South Africa 


South Korea 


Sweden 


Tunisia 


United Arab 
Emirates 


United Kingdom 
Excluding Northern Ireland 
United States 

West Germany 


Yugoslavia 


Zambia 


Legal grounds for 
granting an abortion 
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Statutes and cases 
in force and year 
of latest enactment 


1973 Penal Code, 
article 133-40. 


1976 Offences Against 
the Person (Amendment) 
Ordinance 


1973 Ordinance number 4. 
Minister of Health. 

1973 Resolution number 1040 
of Council of Ministers 


1971 Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy Act 


1976 (October 28), 
Public Penal Code, 
article 42, section 3 


1967 (July x), Crown Decree 


1976 (July 22), 
R. v Woolnough, Crimes Act, 
section 182-7 


1975 (June 13), 
Act number 50 


1969 (March 18), 
Sanitary Code 


1974 Abortion Act 


1975 Act number 2 


1973 (May 10), Maternal and 
Child Health Law 


1974 (June 14), Law 


1973 Penal Code, 
section 214, as amended 


1975 Federal Law number 7, 
on the Practice of Medicine 


1967 Abortion Act 


1973 Roe v Wade 
1973 Doe v Bolton 


1976 (May 18), Law 


1969 (April 26), Decree 


1972 Act number 26 


The following is a resumé of the setting up and functioning of the Clergy Consultation 
Service in New York, as recounted in the fascinating book, Abortion Counseling and Social 
Change, by Arlene Carmen and Howard Moody (Judson Press, Valley Forge, USA, 1973). 


The Clergy Consultation Service (CCS) on abortion was formed in New York in 1967 
following the failure of the Blumenthal Abortion Reform Bill. The obvious iniquities 
of the illicit abortion situation in the USA and the genuine desire of some clergymen 
to do something constructive to alleviate the situation led to the beginning of a clergy 
consciousness-raising programme. From this, the CCS was born, and a strong statement 
of purpose hammered out (see next page). 


The abortion law of 1967 constituted “an excessive, cruel and unnecessary punishment, 
physically and psychologically, of women”. Most abortions in New York State were 
illegal and carried out in a variety of settings : in hospitals (without the formal acknowl- 
edgment of the hospital staff), in doctors’ offices or hired rooms. The poor resorted to 
ghetto midwives or used self-induced remedies. Regular gynaecologists would usually 
have nothing to do with abortions, being ignorant of the methods and afraid of losing 
their licences. 


The clergymen involved felt that their first need was self-education. They based them- 
selves on Bonhoeffer’s maxim : ““We will not know what we will not do.” They therefore 
set out to learn from their day-to-day attempts to help women who were victims of an 
unjust law. Howard Moody had already had some experience of trying to obtain abor- 
tions for desperate women, following false leads, and having the door slammed in 
his face because he didn’t know the password. He saw the system as an “ugly labyrinthian 
underground into which women were sent, alone and afraid”. 
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Philosophy 


The group first arranged to meet women who had had abortions to find out what sort 
of help they would have liked. They also met doctors and obtained legal advice from 
the New York Civil Liberties Union. Following these consultations they decided to 
call themselves a consultation service “on abortion” as it seemed that women would 
not expect to receive practical help from clergymen. 


The group’s main aim was to help individual women, so they rejected the idea of 
becoming a pressure group. Sending every pregnant woman to demand a therapeutic 
hospital abortion, for instance, might demonstrate the size of the problem but would 
not help individual women who were looking for a simple, quick abortion procedure. 
_ They avoided confrontation with the law by setting up the service quite openly and by 
referring women to licensed gynaecologists outside the state of New York. They main- 
tained that they were not competent to discuss legal matters. 


CLERGY STATEMENT ON ABORTION LAW REFORM 
AND 
CONSULTATION SERVICE ON ABORTION 


The present abortion laws require over a million women in the United States 
each year to seek illegal abortions which often cause severe mental anguish, 
physical suffering, and unnecessary death of women. These laws also compel 
the birth of unwanted, unloved, and often deformed children; yet a truly 
human society is one in which the birth of a child is an occasion for genuine 
celebration, not the imposition of a penalty or punishment upon the mother. 
These laws brand as criminals wives and mothers who are often driven as 
helpless victims to desperate acts. The largest percentage of abortion deaths 
are found among the 35-39-year-old married women who have five or six 
children. The present abortion law in New York is most oppressive of the 
poor and minority groups. A 1965 report shows that 94% of abortion deaths 
in New York City occurred among Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


We are deeply distressed that recent attempts to suggest even a conservative 
change in the New York State abortion law, affecting only extreme cases of 
rape, incest, and deformity of the child, have met with such immediate and 
hostile reaction in some quarters, including the charge that all abortion is 
“murder”. We affirm that there is a period during gestation when, although 
there may be embryo life in the foetus, there is no living child upon whom the 


crime of murder can be committed. 


The service 


The organization of the service was designed to safeguard the privacy of individual 
women. There was no central office with records, only an answering service at Judson 
Church which told callers which clergymen were available to give counselling. It was 
up to the individual clergy to keep in touch with the women they interviewed. No fees 
were asked for counselling although some women made donations. 


The service’s first task was to compile a list of competent doctors who were prepared 
to perform abortions. Only those who were in regular practice and worked under their 
own name were chosen. When the group heard of an abortionist, one of the staff would 
go to him/her pretending to be pregnant. If she found that the office was clean and the 
attitudes to patients acceptable she would check on the medical techniques used. If all 
seemed satisfactory she would explain about the CCS and if the doctor agreed to receive 
patients from this source, the name would be given to one clergyman. This counsellor 


Therefore we pledge ourselves as clergymen to a continuing effort to educate 
and inform the public to the end that a more liberal abortion law in this state 


and throughout the nation be enacted. 


In the meantime women are being driven alone and afraid into the underworld 
of criminality or the dangerous practice of self-induced abortion. Confronted 
with a difficult decision and the means of implementing it, women today are 
forced by ignorance, misinformation, and desperation into courses of action 
that require humane concern on the part of religious leaders. Belief in the sanctity 
of human life certainly demands helpfulness and sympathy to women in 
trouble and concern for living children, many of whom today are deprived of 
their mothers, who die following self-induced abortions or those performed 
under sub-medical standards. 


We are mindful that there are duly licensed and reputable physicians who in 
their wisdom perform therapeutic abortions which some may regard as illegal. 
When a doctor performs such an operation motivated by compassion and 
concern for the patient, and not simply for monetary gain, we do not regard 
him as a criminal, but as living by the highest standards of religion and of the 
Hippocratic oath. 


Therefore believing as clergymen that there are higher laws and moral 
obligations transcending legal codes, we believe that it is our pastoral responsi- 
bility and religious duty to give aid and assistance to all women with problem 
pregnancies. To that end we are establishing a Clergymen’s Consultation 
Service on Abortion which will include referral to the best available medical 
advise and aid to women in need. 


would then monitor the doctor for three or four weeks, and if reports were favourable 
the name would be passed on for all other clergymen to use. A doctor's name would 
be dropped without warning for bad treatment or over-charging. Generally doctors 
were very keen to receive referrals from the CCS because the women had already been 
examined, screened and counselled. 


The response 


The clergy had no idea what the response to their service would be from the women of 
New York. In fact they were inundated with calls from all states of the union. During 
their second week of existence they issued a statement asking for help especially from 
doctors and psychiatrists. There was no response. 


Many requests for help came from women living in distant states. The clergy were 
reluctant to counsel by telephone, preferring to refer women to sympathetic clergy in 
their own area. Gradually these clergy formed their own groups, and in 1968 with 
the help of a grant the National Clergy Consultation Service was founded. 


This national organization, still without paid officers or its own bank account, was a 
loose federation of local autonomous groups. The purpose of the federation was to 
establish communication between groups, exchange information and draw up a national 
list of approved and non-approved abortionists. The members were careful not to 
establish a self-perpetuating bureaucracy because they hoped that the clergy counselling 
would be only an interim measure. The three requirements for affiliation were that 
there should be person-to-person counselling, no fees for counselling or referral, and no 
referrals made to non-approved abortionists. 


The size of the national organization gave counsellors confidence at times of conflict 
with authorities and in their dealings with abortionists. On two occasions clergy were 
charged with conspiracy to commit abortion, but neither case was brought to court. 


Some doctors would send middlemen to pressure the CCS to refer women to them with 
the offer of a “contribution to the church” in return. The CCS did not work with these 
doctors but they began to realize what huge sums were involved (ten thousand women 
referred a year, paying $600 each), and recognized that they were in a position to 
pressure their doctors to lower their fees to CCS-referred women. 


Evolution 


In April 1970 the New York State Legislature passed the Cooke/Leicher Abortion 
Reform Bill and the New York clergy services disbanded. However, they immediately 
reformed as the “clergy and lay advocates on hospital abortion performance” because 
they were quite sure the New York hospital service would not be able to cope with 


the demand. They were quite right: they found that “only the law had changed”. Poor 


SP 


women waited weeks at New York city hospitals and were shuffled from hospital to 
hospital as waiting lists grew longer. As a result they often had to suffer the more 
dangerous and traumatic saline abortion. The newly-formed group also fought against 
exploitation of richer women by commercial services. Their report was instrumental 
in passing a law against commercial abortion referral services. 


The clergy also began to work with Dr Hale Harvey who founded the Centre for 
Reproductive and Sexual Health, known as “Women’s Services”, which opened in 
July 1970. This centre provided abortion on an out-patient basis with other necessary 
services such as counselling and contraceptive advice for women who wanted it. It was 
not designed as a hospital since Harvey was emphatic that abortion was not a sickness. 
It demonstrated to the hospital system that out-patient abortions were a possibility and 
forced the growing number of commercial clinics to lower their prices. 


Carmen and Moody devote one chapter to the lessons they learned from their work 
on the abortion issue. They consider that they were right never to antagonize the police, 
unhelpful doctors or the Roman Catholic Church. It is too easy to spend energy fighting 
the enemy and not helping the victims of injustice. They also discovered that real learning 
must come from action in the field. Only through their involvement with many individual 
women did the clergy know how few would be helped by a limited reform bill (e.g. 
allowing abortion in case of rape or a malformed foetus). They learned, too, that a fully 
changed law is a major battle won but that the war for social change continues. 


Women’s New Service 


(Australia) 


Notre axe de lutte est clair: la libération de la femme. 
Comment ? Par — condition essentielle mats non suffisante 
— la disparition d’une piéce fondamentale de |’ oppression 
qui pese sur elle : la légtslation sur la contraception et l’avor- 


tement. 


THE POWER 
OCF VWOMEN 


The notes which follow are based on, for the 
most part, La cause des Femmes by Giséle 
Halimi (Grasset, Paris, 1973). Giséle 
Halimi, originally Tunisian, studted law in 
France and 1s now a lawyer and co-president 
of the French organization “‘Chotsir’’ — a 
movement for the liberalization of abortion 
and contraception. She is well-known for her 
militancy in, for instance, the Algerian War, 
the Burgos Trial and the Union of the Left. 
During the ardent campaign for the liberal- 
tyation of the law in France which reached 
a crescendo during 1971-1975, she was in 
the forefront, both of actions and several 
trials such as Bobigny and Grenoble. 

La Cause des Femmes is 4 fascinating and 
inspiring story, analysis, exposé. Amyone 
who takes the issue of abortion seriously must 
read tt. 
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The Law 


In 1975 the highly restrictive law of 1920 
on abortion in France was replaced by a 
new law liberalizing abortion and making 
it possible, in theory, for any woman in 
distress to obtain an abortion up to the 
10th week of pregnancy. This law, 
however, is being tested on a trial run: 
at the end of a five-year period it will be 
re-examined. 


Cautious as this is, though, the imple- 
mentation of this trial law was an enor- 
mous victory for women in France who 
until then had been subjected to a most 
repressive law which allowed abortion 
only in the case where the life of the 
mother was in grave danger. In the 


absence of easy and cheap access to con- 
traception and sex education, this meant 
that about 800,000 women a year were 
seeking clandestine abortions — abortions 
in the worst possible conditions, with the 
frequent aftermath of serious infection 


and death. 


The law of 1920 was brought into effect 
with the perspective of the First World 
War whose dreadful carnage meant that 
France (and other countries) felt the need 
to build up the nation fast by having as 
many children as possible. This lead to 
a somewhat hysterical view that anyone 
defending contraception and abortion was 
an agent of Germany, that their propa- 
ganda must be paid by “Bosch money” 
and that the practice of abortion was 
tantamount to playing directly into the 
hands of the Germans. 


The reality 


The next fifty years saw a rapidly growing 
number of women seeking abortions for 
all the kinds of reasons which women seek 
abortions, not least the financial impossi- 
bility of supporting another child. This 
is important, because any restrictive law 
on abortion most of all affects poor women 
who have neither the means nor the influ- 
ence to procure themselves an expensive 
private abortionist (which is always avail- 
able to rich women, however illegal 
abortion is). 


The Action 


In April 1971 the thing exploded — and 
the repercussions went on until the repeal 
of the 1920 Law at the beginning of 
1975. 


A number of women decided to start a 
spectacular action (which some people 


have called scandalous) to denounce the 
repression of abortion and to vindicate 
the right to contraception and abortion on 
demand. They published the Manifeste des 
343 declaring they had had abortions. 


Most: of the women who signed were 
famous — great names from French liter- 
ature, theatre, cinema, entertainment, such 
as Catherine Deneuve, Marguerite Duras, 
Simone de Beauvoir, Francoise Sagan, 
Ariane Mnouchkine, Delphine Seyrig, 
Francoise Fabian. These are people whose 
names symbolize, not only in France but 
in many parts of the world, a certain side 
of French culture, French beauty — of the 
cinema or theatre. 


Many signatures of “ordinary” women 
were also sought, especially by Giséle 
Halimi. These were teachers, office 
workers, administrators. After publication 
of the Manzifeste, many of them were 
harrassed, with threats that their work 
contracts would not be renewed or that 


they would be dismissed. 


So the women of the Manifeste decided 
that if anything happened to one of them, 
they would all stand firm in solidarity 
“condemn one and you condemn all!” 
Thus it was that the association Chotsir 
was founded. 


Choisir 


The three fronts of the struggle — the 
demands of Choitsir were : 


— contraception and sex education ; 

— suppression of the 1920 Law ; 

— free defence for those charged under 
the Law. 


Choisir began with meetings at different 
people’s houses on Sunday afternoons, with 
people like Delphine Seyrig, Simone de 


Beauvoir and women from the women’s 
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movement, called MLF. Inevitably, there 
were many differences. Theory, politics, 
sexuality — the group was split in several 
directions. 


They started to do a series of press com- 
muniqués about Chozsir. Letters began to 
pour in from Paris and the provinces, from 
women telling about their experiences and 
asking what action could be taken. The 
problem was, what to do. 


Giséle Halimi fell back on her training as a 
lawyer and started editing a proposal for a 
new law on the liberalization of abortion and 
contraception. The law proposed abortion 
on demand for every woman up to 12 weeks 
pregnant. From 12 to 24 weeks a woman 
should consult a doctor of her choice and 
a social worker. After that the woman should 
be free to decide. After 24 weeks only those 
whose pregnancies endangered them, or 
whose children would be likely to be born 
seriously handicapped, might abort. This 
proposal later became that of the Socialist 
Party and was presented to the National 
Assembly in May 1973, at which time the 
Government felt obliged to come up with 
their own revision of the Law. 


It was felt that only by presenting a new 
law could the hypocrisy of the old be 
exposed — thus undermining the religious 
and social taboos, the age-old arguments 
on demography, respect for life, etc., but 
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— RECOGNIZE IT. 


especially the proposal could be used as 
a platform to shout out about women’s 
rights and freedom. 


Je ferai un enfant st je le déstre... C'est 
cela la vie a donner et c'est ce désir qui 
donne la vie. J'ai le droit de disposer 
de mot-méme. 


(I'll have a child if I want it... That is 
the life we should give, and it is this kind 
of desire which gives life. I have the right 


to have control over myself.) 


Choistr is not a political party. It is a mass 
movement, a legal association with an 
office, general assemblies, minutes and a 
newspaper. Anyone and everyone from 
whatever political, religious or social back- 
ground, may join, but on one condition : 
complete endorsement of the objectives 
of the association. 


The heart of the struggle is clear: libera- 
tion of women. How? By the essential 
(but not sufficient) condition of the re- 
moval of the laws on contraception and 
abortion which are a central part of her 
oppression. 


Giséle Halimi claims that the originality 
and success of Choistr are due to a great 
extent to the fact that its objectives have 
never been taken over by the traditional 
political organizations. 


N KEEP SHOOTING BoYs 
DRILC IT FULL OF 
: ENOUGH HOLES 
AND AIN'T NOBobY 
GOING To 


The action continued — The Bobigny Trial 


The monstrous charging and bringing to 
trial of a 17-year-old girl who had aborted, 
her mother and four other women “accom- 
plices’” in 1972 suddenly provided an 
incredible battle ground for the struggle. 
The circumstances — the rape of the girl 
and then the fact that her mother was not 
in a position to find the 4,000 French 
francs necessary for a hospitalized abortion 
—demonstrated perfectly all the gross 
injustices of the law. Giséle Halimi was 
the defence lawyer. Obviously this situa- 
tion had to be used to explode the iniqui- 
ties, to publicize nationally and interna- 
tionally the realities of humanity and 
oppression. 


Chotsir worked on the idea of bringing 
in as many witnesses as possible, in order 
to present all the sides of the question — 
sex education, contraception, clandestine 
abortions, comparative laws, unmarried 
mothers; scientific, legal, political and 
social aspects of liberalized abortion. The 
idea was to set up a public “tribunal” 
where women came to defend their abor- 
tions and where what was really on trial 
was the law, the system, politics. It was 
a trial for a new feminism. 


The support for the action was incredible. 
For instance, Giséle Halimi went to see 
Professor Paul Milliez, a Catholic doctor, 
to ask him to be a witness at Bobigny. His 
immediate reply was that he was against 
abortion. But he had a change of heart. 
Giséle wanted to be sure of no misunder- 
standings : 


— I shall ask you publicly. “If Marie- 
Claire had come to you for help, what 
would you have done ? 

He looked me straight in the eyes. 

— I would have given her an abor- 
tion. 

I insisted. 


— I shall ask: “If your 17-year-old 
daughter came to you saying she was 
pregnant...” 

He lowered his eyes. 

— I would try to convince her to have 
the baby, but if she refused, I would 


give her an abortion. 


Women owe much to this man of 
character who, several months later, 
saw the doors of the Academy of 
Medicine close in his face because one 
morning in October 1972, he chose 
to... 


The trial was public. There had been tracts 
distributed, demonstrations in many parts 
of France. Support gathered from all 
quarters for Marie-Claire, but more espe- 
cially for her mother, Michéle Chevalier, 
against whom the charges were much more 
serious. © 


The judgment was a victory. Marie- 
Claire was let off. And Michéle Chevalier 
was given a suspended sentence with a 
fine of JOO French francs. There were 
enormous echoes in the press, both in 
France and elsewhere. The Bobigny judg- 
ment exploded the 1920 Law. It was 
a precedent. Chozstr wrote about the trial, 
and Gallimard published it: Avortement : 
une lot en proces: l’affaire de Bobigny. 
Legally it is prohibited to publish informa- 
tion on trials on abortion. Without any 
publicity the book had sold 30,000 in 
the first few weeks of publication. The 
Government didn’t lift a finger... 


Grenoble 


After Bobigny, there was no looking back. 
At the beginning of February 1973, 300 
doctors signed a declaration saying that 
they had practised abortion. In May 1973 
the Socialist Party submitted the proposal 
for a new law to the National Assembly. 
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Then in Grenoble a doctor, Annie Ferrey- 
Martin, was charged with giving illegal 
abortions. She had been part of a group 
of women and doctors who decided to 
form a committee for the repeal of the 
1920 Law. As a doctor and anaesthetist 
she had been so frequently consulted by 
women and girls seeking advice about 
abortion or coming to her after attempting 
to abort themselves, that she decided it 
was not enough simply through her activi- 
ties in Chotstr to send these people abroad 
to seek abortions. She wanted to provide 
abortions in the best possible conditions. 
So she started practising abortions with a 
team of doctors and medical students, in 
the best possible conditions. 


Her arrest caused an enormous storm and 
emotional repercussions not only in 
France, but also in England, Belgium, 
Italy, the USA. Suddenly there were 
demonstrations all round the country 
-demanding the release of Annie, and the 
dropping of the charges against her. 


It worked, and the fight went on. The 
team, using the Karman aspiration method, 
gave abortions to all those women in 
social and physical distress, who came to 
them. 


The victory — and the future 


The nationwide support for repealing the 
1920 Law gained by the incredible efforts, 
daring, exposure and fortitude of not 
only people like Giséle Halimi but also 
those “ordinary” women who came for- 
ward to sign the Mamifeste or to testify 
at Bobigny, reaped its benefits. The new 
law which came into force on 18 January 
1975 was not exactly the one proposed 
by Choisir and the Socialist Party, but it 
was far different from the one proposed 
by the Government. 


Yet it is not enough. Even two years after 
the law, there is a lack of hospital facilities 
and staff to carry out abortions. There is 
hostility from medical personnel, including 
many doctors who are the first people 
that a woman must see to obtain an abor- 
tion. There is a difference in the price and 
there is frequently a three-week waiting 
list, which risks pushing the pregnancy 
beyond the 10-week legally prescribed 


limit. 


It doesn’t take much for a woman who 
is used to having to subject herself to an 
anonymous legal system and a_ hostile 
medical one, to despair and return to the 
backstreeters... 


ABORTION: 
BV eo CON: THE: EINE 


As a closing to this issue we feel it essential to put abortion into a larger political perspective. 
The argument can only be seen in a context which emphasizes the imperative need for change 
in the entire social organization — the family structure. The following is a statement to this 
effect written by one of our ISIS group members. 


At the level of debate, the abortion issue is now mired in emotional hysteria, intellectual 
backsliding and ideological fraud. In too many instances abortion merely begs the 
question of poverty, unemployment, lack of educational and child care facilities. How 
ethical or even accurate is it to invoke overpopulation as a rationale for supporting 
abortion when it can be used as a disguise for genocide, when governments already 
restrict population by the much starker method of sterilization, or when nations could 
relieve the problems of famine, homelessness, disease and war by rearranging their 
economic and social priorities ? Furthermore, what purpose can the display of bottled 
foetuses and pictures of mutilated women possibly serve except to destroy our capacity 
for understanding and compassion? Abortions will be performed however illegal the 
state may stipulate, however dangerous the conditions in which they occur may be. 
Surely society will be better served by alleviating the fear and guilt associated with 
illegal abortions by promoting a positive attitude in a legal setting and by providing 
sound medical facilities where sexual education, information and access to contraceptives 
are available. Abortion has for too long taken the rap for social failures. It can relieve 
only their symptoms, not their cause. So let us at least fight this issue out on its proper 
turf. 


Civilization is the result of human triumph over nature. For centuries humanity has 
been engaged in the process of distilling the scientific, political or artistic essences, 
principles and disciplines from the system of nature. Throughout this process of change 
and development, women have suffered a distinct disadvantage. The reasons for this 
are obviously too complex to do them justice here. Indeed, what scant anthropological 
research is done on this question has produced no conclusive answers. One striking 
feature, however, emerges from the historical experience of women: they have always 
been at the mercy of nature — of their reproductive system. A simple and unremarkable 
observation, it nonetheless accounts for the evolution of the sex/ gender system, our 
so-called “world historical defeat” (Engels). 


Women’s biological function of reproduction has translated into the same social function 
in nearly every society known to us. While in the crudest subsistance economies the 
role of child-raiser, food-gatherer, clothes-maker and keeper of the hearth was crucial 
and socially unoppressive, the need or desire for greater production of goods, hence 
human beings, soon precipitated a mode of social organization based on sex and gender 
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which sought to regulate reproduction and production where no scientific means of 
doing so could obtain. As economic activity and social organization became more 
complex, converging finally in commodity and market economies, so the extent of 
women’s power and the sphere of their activity diminished. We have greased the wheels 
of civilization by reproduction and cheap labour, but we have only briefly had the 
power to determine what direction it would take. Our story, like nature’s, is cyclical. 
We bear children, we raise them. We perform unremunerated labour for our families 
and the employers of our families. When we have the chance, or when we must, we 
perform poorly paid and usually unskilled labour for employers. Our wages are called 
‘supplementary’, and indeed they are, for we too are objectively supplementary, eco- 
nomically dependent and psychologically damaged. Our function of motherhood is 
envied and reviled by men who fear our sexual and reproductive capacities. To 
paraphraze Suzan Brownmiller*, the threat of rape and pregnancy is the means by 
which all men keep all women in line. Without our fingers on the reproductive trigger, 
we have no way to defend ourselves from this sexual bribery. Nor do we have a means 
to realize our own humanity. Abortion and contraception are our major weapons in the 
struggle to establish and refine our consctous contribution to civilization. 


When we say we want control over our bodies, we do not indulge in political cant. 
The slogan may be a cliché, but the rationale behind it is not. That the right to abortion 
and contraception goes to the heart of women’s liberation is undeniable. To support 
this right, however, is to endorse a profound alteration of the political economy. We 
do not demand abortion for its convenience, but for the potential power it gives us to 
arrange our lives productively, to develop our talents and abilities and to use them to 
our own and to our community's benefit. Industry, government and social institutions 
must gear themselves towards supporting the needs of parents with children and other 
dependents. We need jobs and childcare facilities. We need education, training and 
social planning. Men must share in childraising and household duties. Future generations 
are everyone's responsibility. 


We believe abortion is woman’s fundamental right. It will only become a less immediate 
need when social organization assumes a form supportive of child-rearing and women’s 
economic independence. It will only become a less demonstrable issue when sexual 
education and contraceptive methods, such as vasectomy and monthly menses extraction, 
improve. Presently our major concern lies in wresting from physicians exclusive technical 
control over reproduction, and in assuring that the state implements its abortion reforms. 
Governments legalize abortion but allow programmes to languish for lack of funds. 
Doctors exploit the booming abortion industry for personal gain. Hospitals finance 
poorly-funded projects by forcing abortion patients to accept unneeded care. We want 
women to have a free choice, unhampered by economic need or emotional coercion. We 
can do this by demanding funds for abortion and family planning clinics that we organize 
on the community level, for community needs. We can force the medical establishment 
to be more responsive to our needs by supporting paramedical services and by educating 
ourselves to care for our own bodies. 


Make no mistake : the lines for this battle are clearly drawn. We're fighting over who 
controls the means of reproduction, and in this struggle our lives are on the line. 


* Against Our Will, Penguin, London, 1976. 
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The study of induced abortion begins as does the alphabet : 


Abortion 
Bias 
Confusion 
Diversity 
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USEFUL ORGANIZATIONS 


Assoctation for the Study of Abortion, Inc., 
120 West 57th Street, New York; 
NY 10019, USA. Publishes — serious 
articles on all aspects of abortion, as “ASA 
reprints’, as well as more substantial docu- 
ments such as Legal Abortion, a speaker's 
notebook, by Jimmye Kimmey, which goes 
into more details on “myths” about abor- 


tion. Also publishes a quarterly ASA biblio- 
graphy. 


Choisir, 102 rue Saint-Dominique, 75007 
Paris, France. Set up in 1971 to campaign 
for the legalization of abortion, free 
contraception and better sex education. 
Gives legal, medical and counselling assis- 
tance throughout France and in many other 
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International Reference Center for Abortion 
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ISIS — Women’s International Informa- 
tion and Communication Service, Case 
Postale 301, CH-1227 Carouge, Switzer- 
land, and Via della Pelliccia 31, 00153 
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resource centres have extensive docu- 
mentation and references on abortion, both 
from more establishment sources and from 
the women’s movement around the world. 
ISIS publishes a quarterly international 
bulletin (subscription US$20 per year), 
and produces dossiers on topics of particu- 
lar concern, for instance, Bottle Babies — 
a guide to the baby foods issue, March 
1976. This deals with the damaging 
effects of commercial baby foods in the 
poor countries and areas of the world. 
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